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turned into a “classroom” last week 
for a “lesson” in pay-as-you-go in- 
come tax collections. 

Congressmen were studying the 
Rum! plan to make 1943 income tax 
collections apply to 1943 income. Under 
the present system, the taxpayer does 
not his tax on 1942 income until 
March, 1943. By that time he may have 
Spent most of his 1942 income, and 
will have trouble paying his much 
heavier tax out of his 1943 earnings. 

The Ruml pay-as-you-go plan would 
solve this problem by skipping 1942 
imcome taxes, and starting everyone 
out paying 1943 taxes out of 1943 
earnings. President Roosevelt has said 
that in view of the heavier taxes needed 
for the war, some sort of pay-as-you-go 
: cog should be adopted by Congress. 

t he objects to skipping the 1942 
taxes. He argues that this would cost 
the Treasury billions of dollars over a 

riod of years. (See World Week, 
Feb. 1-6, page 2: “Taxing and Spending 
for Victory.” ) 


¢ T« House of Representatives was 


Treasury Would Not Lose Money 


During the House “lesson” on pay-as- 
you-go, Representative Reed (Republi- 
can of New York) argued that the 
Ruml plan would not cause the Treas- 
ury to lose very much money, either in 
1943 or in later years. He explained 
that everyone would pay income taxes 
as usual this year. But these taxes 
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ay-as -You-Go Taxatio 


How it works and why it is needed at this time 


would be called a levy on 1943 income 
instead of 1942 income. The taxes 
would be taken from a person’s pay 
check by his employer and turned over 
to the Treasury. At present, the 5 per 
cent Victory Tax on all earnings above 
$12 a week is operating on a pay-as- 
you-go basis. ) 

The Ruml plan is similar to daylight 
saving time. We would turn the tax 
clock ahead one year and go on paying 
our regular taxes, just as we've turn 
the time-telling clock ahead one hour 
and gone on working our regular day’s 
schedule. Continuing his explanation, 
Representative Reed took the example 
of a Congressman earning $10,000 a 
year. 


How Ruml Plan Works 


“At the present moment,” Mr. Reed 
explained, “he is in debt to the Treasury 
for the tax on his last year’s income, 
which, in the case of a single man, 
would amount to about $2,000. Under 
the Rum! plan that debt for last year’s 
income tax would be wiped out. How- 
ever, he still would pay -$2,000 income 
tax during 1943, but the payment 
would be on his 1943 heede of his 
1942 tax. 

“If the member stays in Congress, he 
will go on paying his tax year after 
year under the Rum! plan without in- 
terruption. As long as he receives his 
Congressional salary and pays his tax, 
the Treasury will not be out one cent 
so far as he is concerned, nor will his 
payments have been reduced. 

“If at some future time the member 
dies, or resigns from Congress, or is 
not re-elected and does not take up any 
other occupation, he or the estate he 
leaves at death will then receive the 
benefit resulting from the skipping of 
taxes on 1942 income... .” 


All Taxpayers Share Burden 


Several suggestions have been made 
to prevent two classes of persons from 
gaining at the expense of other tax- 
payers as a result of the Rum! plan. 
The first class would be those persons 
who die within the next five or ten 
years. In these cases the Government 
could make up the loss of one year’s 
taxes by a special death tax on the es- 
tate of the taxpayer. 

The second class consists of those 
persons with higher incomes in 1942 


~ 


than in 1943. The Government could 
prevent any gains here by basing this 
year's tax on the taxpayer's average 
income for the two years, 1942 and 
1943. Or it could base the tax on his 
1943 income, but provide that a tax 
must also be paid on any part of his 
1942 income that exceeded his 1943 
income by more than $1,000 or some 
other amount. 

First efforts to get Congress to adopt 
the pay-as-you-go system were me 
when the 1942 income tax law was 
written last summer. Experts pointed 
out that so long as income tax rates 
were low, and few people paid this 
tax, the present system of collecting last 
year’s tax this year caused little trouble. 
Taxpayers usually could scrape up 
enough money to pay their tax. 

But the 1942 income tax law, which 
applies to taxes due on or before March 


q 

Harris & Ewing 
Treasury Secretary Morgenthau 
(left) confers with Robert Doughton, 
chairman House Ways and Means 
Committee, about a new tax bill. 


15, 1943, will hit more taxpayers, and 
hit them harder, than any tax law in 
our history. Because of changes in the 
1942 law, two out of five Americans 
will begin paying income taxes in 
March, as compared with one out of 
twenty a few years ago. 

Under the 1941 income tax law, a 
single person paid no income tax unless 
his yearly income was more than $750. 


tion of $1,500, plus a credit of $ 
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cent. (Net income is that which is 
| after certain allowable deductions have 
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ft each dependent child. The lowering 
exemptions and credits in the 1942 
has increased the number who will 
regular income taxes from 16,000,- 
to 27,000,000. Exemptions have 
reduced from $750 to $500 for 
fsingle person, from $1,500 to $1,200 
a married person, and credit for 
dents has wo cut from $400 to 


New Rate 6 Per Cent 


Hf your father has been paying in- 
taxes in the past, he will find 
the amount he owes in March, 
, has been greatly increased. Last 

, for example, the normal tax on 
ividuals was 4 per cent on all net 
income up to $2,000. Now it is 6 - 
eft 


m taken—such as business expense, 


| contributions for charity, a ten per cent 


earned income credit, personal exemp- 
tion and credit. for dependents. (See 


® World Week, Nov. 9-14, 1942, page 


10: “Our Wartime Tax Bill,” for ex- 


® Planation of tax terms.) 


The big increase in the tax rate 


‘‘omes in the surtaxes, which increase 


a the person’s net income increases. 
year, surtaxes started at 6 per 

tent on the first $2,000 of net income. 
Now they begin at 13 per cent. Thus, 
me taxpayer will pay a total of 19 
cent (the normal tax and surtax) 





on his first dollar of taxable income up 
to $2,000. 

On net incomes from $2,000 to 
$4,000 the surtax has been boosted 
from 9 to 16, and it rises rapidly 
thereafter to a top rate of 82 per cent 
on incomes over $200,000. For some 
groups, income taxes this year have 
been increased as much as six times 
what they were last year. 

When the President’s budget message 
called for an additional $16 billion in 
taxes on top of the already record- 
breaking 1942 ‘levy, the demand for a 
pay-as-you-go system got stronger. Con- 
gress is certain to adopt some sort of 
a pay-as-you-go plan before it begins 
hunting for ways to raise an additional 
16 billion dollars. 


Two Bills Being Studied 


Two bills containing pay-as-you-go 
plans are now being studied. One bill, 
introduced by Representative Frank 
Carlson (Republican of Kansas) is 
based on the Ruml plan. The other, 
introduced by Senator Bennett C. Clark 
(Democrat of Missouri), uses a com- 
bination of the 5 per cent Victory Tax 
and the Ruml plan. It appears certain 
that some form of pay-as-you-go will 
be adopted by Congress soon. 

Befcre taxpayers give a loud cheer 
for Bey-00- owe, they should under- 
stand several important facts: 

1. Taxpayers will have to file a re- 
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turn on their 1942 income on or before 


March 15, as scheduled, and make at 
least a 25 per cent payment then. 

2. If pay-as-you-go is gt by 
Congress, it won't reduce the amount 
of tax a person will have to pay in 
1943. It probably will increase the 
amount ft paid. 


Total Tax May Be 24 Per Cent 


8. Some time this year, if Congress 
can work out a program, the taxpayer 


may find that the 5 per cent Victory ~ 


Tax deduction from his pay envelope 
has been boosted to 24 per cent to 
provide the pay-as-you-go system for 
the regular income tax. The bill intro- 
duced by Senator Clark proposes that 
in addition to a 5 per cent Victory 
Tax, the normal and first surtaxes on 
individual income be withheld by em- 
ployers and turned over to the Treasury. 

This would mean a withholding levy 
of 24 per cent. This would include the 
Victory Tax, the 6 per cent normal 
tax, and the 18 per cent surtax which 
applies to the first dollar of taxable 
income. 

If the 24 per cent withholding levy 
is adopted, the deductions this year 
would apply on a taxpayer’s 1943 in- 
come tax. Income taxes would be on a 
pay-as-you-go basis, and 1942 taxes 
would be forgiven. At the end of this 
year the taxpayer would add up his 
total income and figure out what he 
really owed in income tax. If the 24 
per cent pee poey | levy covered the 
taxpayer's total tax, he would not have 
to pay any more. If the witholding levy 
proved greater than the tax due on his 
1943 income, he would get a refund 
from the Treasury. 

The taxpayer should remember, how- 
ever, that Congress will be hunting 
soon for $16 billion additional tax rev- 


- enue. This may result in a sharp increase 


in income tax rates. In addition, Con- 
gress may adopt a compulsory savings 
plan, and also approve a sales or a 
spendings tax. 

Under a compulsory savings plan, 
the — would be required to save 
probably 10 per cent of his income— 
through a deduction from his paycheck. 
This 10 per cent would be invested for 
him in Government bonds, payable in 
cash after the war ends. 


Sales Tax versus Spending Tax 


A sales tax on all purchases at stores 
is opposed by the Treasury because 
this tax hits the poor harder than the 
rich. The Treasury favors a spendings 
tax under which a person’ would be 
taxed on all spendings above a certain 
amount required for living expenses. 
The tax would be based on the principle 
of the-less-you-spend-the-less-you pay. 
This tax would not be collected 
persons with low incomes. 
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EXT week, on February 15, Finland 
will hold a presidential election. 
President Risto Ryti is regarded by 

many observers as likely to be re- 
elected. 

Free elections in Europe today are 
an uncommon occurrence. This elec- 
tion, say the Finns, is proof that Fin- 
land is still democratic and not, as some 
people have feared, dominated by fas- 
cism. The Finns point out also that in- 
stead of giving the president dictatorial 

wers, they have cut his term of office 
two years. And the voting age has 

been lowered. 

But whether fascist or not, Finland is 
Germany's ally and Russia’s enemy. 
This places Finland in an unhappy po- 
sition. And if the Axis should come out 
on top, the Finns could expect to be 
‘ swallowed up by Hitler. 

What disturbs the Finns most is the 
steady worsening of their relations with 
the United States. Finland and the 
United States are traditional friends. 
Finnish democracy and independence 
attracted Americans. When the Finns 
alone, of all the European nations, paid 
back the money we had lent them dur- 
ing World War I, American respect 
mounted. And America was filled with 
admiration for the gallant fight Fin- 
land’s army put up against the Russians 
in the winter war of 1939-1940. 

But things have changed since then. 
Now Finland’s war against Russia hurts 
us, for the Russians are our allies. 


Relations Between U.S. and Finland 


Relations between Finland and the 
United States began to grow worse on 
November 11, 1941, when the Finns 
rejected the plea of the United States 
to make peace with the Soviet Union. A 
few days later, Finland signed the Anti- 
Comintern Pact, thereby becoming off- 
cially a member of the Axis. 

On December 6, 1941, Great Britain 
declared war against Finland and the 
United States Government ordered the 
seizure of Finnish ships in American 
_ The following summer (on July 

6, 1942) Finland was asked to close 
her consulates in this country, and a 
short time later restrictions were placed 
on the movements of Finnish Spleen 
in the United States. 

Only last December the circulation 
of our Office of War Information bulle- 
tins was stopped in Finland. In retalia- 


Shaded arec of Finland is held by 
Russia. Shaded area of Russia, east 
of Lake Ladoga, is held by Finns. 


Finland: Fly in the Nazi Web | 





Finland is an unwilling partner of Axis; 
no matter who wins, the Finns will lose 


tion we closed the Finnish Information 
Center in New York. 

Although neither country wants /it to 
happen, eee two one-time friends are 
today perilously close to war. 

History and geography were largely 
responsible for getting the Finns into 
their present fix. It is not surprising, in 
the light of history, that Finns and Rus- 
sians should be at war. They have 
fought many wars with each other be- 
fore this one. 

Finland was once part of Sweden. 
Its territory was the main battlefield in 


the almost continuous struggle between 
Sweden and Russia. 

After the Russians conquered the 
Finns, they tried to “Russify” them. The 
Finns resisted with all their strength, 
They were determined to preserve their 
own distinct character as a people. 

When the Republic of Finland was 
set up in 1919, Finland and Russia 
signed a peace treaty. It was an uneasy 
peace, but it lasted for 19 years. Then, 
in 1939, the Russians demanded the 
right to establish Russian military bases 
on Finnish territory. The Finns refused, 
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Helsinki, Finland’s capital, had the 
largest book store in Europe. Street 
cars came from Philadelphia; most 
of the taxis were made in Detroit. 


and soon they were again at war with 
Russia, ' 

The geographical fact is that the 
Russians can never feel secure so long 
as the lands along their western fron- 
tier are controlled by small, weak na- 
tions. This is the side from which 
Russia is most vulnerable to attack. An 
aggressor could easily land here, over- 
whelm the puny resistance he might 
meet, and set up bases for an assault 
on Russia itself. 


Buffer Between Russia and Germany 


Before World War I, these border- 
lands were all part of Russia: Finland, 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania. After the 
war they became separate countries 
that were weak. By 1939 Hitler’s sword- 
rattling became so ominous that the 
Russians moved against the Baltic bor- 
derlands and Finland. The three Baltic 
states folded up without an argument. 
Finland resisted, but the might of Rus- 
sia struck her down and the Russians 
got their buffer zone. 

When Germany attacked Russia in 
June, 1941, the Finns saw a chance to 
get back what they had lost. The Rus- 
sians had their hands full with the 
invading Nazis. The Finnish armies 
quickly reconquered most of the terri- 
tory they had lost in 1939-1940. They 
did not stop there, however, but pressed 
on into eastern Karelia. This territory 
has never been a part of Finland. 

In 1942 a Bet Finnish diplomat 
declared that “Finland now is fighting 





only to ward off Russian attacks.” Since 
last summer there has been little or no 
serious fighting between Finns and Rus- 
siahs. But a number of Russian divi- 
sions, badly needed elsewhere, are tied 
up on the Finnish front. And the Allies 
believe that German warships and 
planes which are attacking convoys on 
the northern route to Russia are operat- 
ing out of bases on Finnish territory. 
That is why Finland and the Allies are 
drawing further and further apart, and 


‘why some Americans believe that the 


United States should follow Britain’s 
example and declare war on Finland. 

The Finns ask for American and 
British understanding of their situation. 
Americans react to this plea in three 
oe On one side are those who do 
understand and accept the Finnish point 
of view, and who sympathize with the 
Finns. 

At the other extreme are those who 
claim that the present leaders of Fin- 
land are themselves fascists and that 
they are cooperating wholeheartedly 
with the Axis in the hope of making 
Finland fascist. 


Helpless in Hands of Hitler 


Between these two extremes are 
those who believe that the Finns are 
helpless victims in Hitler’s hands, and 
could not pull out of the war if they 
wanted to. This point of view has been 
expressed by Robert Sherwood, author 
of the play about Finland, There Shall 
Be No Night, who says: 

“I do not think that we Americans 
misunderstand the continuing tragedy 
of Finland's position—the tragedy of all 
nations which come under his (Hitler’s) 

wer. When the full truth is told, we 
shall know that Finland surrenderéd to 
the Soviet Union in March, 1940, be- 
cause of intolerable pressure from 
Hitler, and that in the summer of 1941 
the Finnish army was driven to the 
slaughter at Hitler’s command.” 

To decide which of these views is 
correct, there are two particularly im- 
portant questions which must be asked 
and answered. 

First, if the Finns are fighting only 
in self-defense, and if they have reached 
their objective, as they themselves ad- 
mit, why are they not willing to make 
peace now? 

The Finns answer this by saying that 
the Russians have never made them a 
legitimate offer of peace. The only 
word they have heard about peace, they 
say, was an indirect statement by Sum- 
ner Welles that “the Soviet governmgnt 
would be disposed to make territorial 
concession and negotiate a new peace 
treaty.” 

The Finns freely admit that they are 
now fighting in Russian territory. The 
occupation of eastern Karelia, they say, 
is in self-defense. If the Finnish army 









withdrew from this area, Russia would 
be “in a position to utilize (it) again — 
for aggression on Finland.” 

It is also charged that the Finns have 
allowed Hitler virtually to take over 


their country, whether by their will or 


against it, and that Finland is simply 
another one of the Nazi stooges. 

The Finns deny this, too. Naturally, 
they say, they have accepted German 
help; they would accept help from any- 
one who would give it. But German sol- 
diers are fighting only on certain def- 
inite sectors to which they have been 
assigned. Finnish troops have not sim- 
ply been swallowed up by the German 
army as have the Rumanian and Hun- 
garian armies. Finnish troops are fight- 
ing under their own officers and accord- 
ing to their own strategic plans. Finally, 
Finnish troops are not fighting any- 
where except on the Finnish front. 

The most serious charge is that Fin- 
land has itself become a Pscist country. 
It is impossible for us to deci 
whether or not that is true. All we can 
do is to listen to both sides of the story. 

President Risto Ryti recently told the 
American journalist, Henry Taylor, that 
Finland signed the Anti-Comintern Pact 
simply to express her enmity to Russia 
and not because she agreed with the 
political ideas of the Axis. 


Finland’s Fascists in Control 


On the other hand, a refugee Aus- 
trian journalist named Maurice Feldman 
recently wrote in the Nation: “Today 
Finland is governed by a military dic- 
tatorship entirely under German con- 
trol.” The majority of the national Diet, 
says Feldman, is made up of represen- 
tatives of the Social Democratic party, 
the Swedish party and the Agrarian 
League. All of these “still stand for 
democracy and strongly oppose the im- 
perialists, militarists ae Quislings.” 
But “control of Finnish policy has been 
shifted from the Diet to the genere! 
staff of the army . . . Baron Manner. 
heim (Field Marshal in command of 
the Finnish army) and his officers, 85% 
of whom belong to the Finnish Lippo 
(fascist) movement, are today the mas- 
ters of Finland.” 

Against this the Finns maintain that 
they still have the same government, 
the same parliament, the same freedom- 
loving — as before. The Diet has 
not handed its power over to the army. 
It is in almost continuous session and is 
playing a large part in the Finnish war 
effort. 

It is obvious from these confusing 
charges and counter-charges, that we 
cannot really know what is going on in 
Finland today. Only one thing is cer- 
tain: the Finns are in a bad fix no mat- 
ter what happens, and there is no imme- 
diate indication of how they can get 
out of it. 























}T IS one of the bjtter paradoxes ot 
World War II that Finland, a democ- 
which Amerjcans had learned 
to admire, should be fighting on Hitler's 
Side against our ally, the Soviet Union. 
We know that it is not love of Nazi 
Germany, but fear of Communist Rus- 
’ sia, that has molded Finland’s unfor- 
' tunate foreign policy. 
Finland lies between Russia and 
» Scandinavia. But the Finns are neither 
Russians nor Scandinavians. They are 
of Mongolian origin. In ancient times 
they migrated from Asia to the banks 
of the Volga. During the early Middle 
they were driven northward and 
eventually settled in the rugged heavily 
wooded “land of a thousand lakes.” 


Pawn Between Russia and Sweden 


During the 12th century, the Finns 
Were conquered and Christianized by 
their neighbors, the Swedes. Swedish 
‘rule was not burdensome since the 
» Finns were permitted local self-govern- 
ment. But Finland’s position between 
Sweden and Russia made her a battle- 
ground in the wars between these two 
great rivals. 

From the time of Peter the Great, 
Russians viewed the nearby Finnish 
border as a menace to St. Petersburg 
(now called Leningrad), their capital. 
The czars decided that they must ob- 
tain control of all Finland in order to 
secure their Baltic coast from invasion. 
In 1807, by the Treaty of Tilsit, Alex 
ander I became Napoleon’s ally. Napo- 
leon promised the Czar a free hand in 
Finland if Sweden persisted in her alli- 
ance with England. Soon afterward. the 
Russians invaded Finland and routed 
the Swedish garrisons. Finnish patriots 
continued to resist from their hiding 
places in the dense forests and impene- 
trable swamps. 

Alexander, who at this time had ac- 
quired liberal tendencies, decided to 

to win over the Finns by conces- 
sions. The Imperial Manifesto of 1809 
ag Finland as a separate politi- 
unit and guaranteed to its people 
their ancient rights and privileges. The 
' Czar ruled as Grand Duke but the local 
a administration was left in the hands of 
the Finns. 
Alexander's successors, adopting the 
of Russifying non-Russians within 
» the Empire, began to whittle away the 
E —. privileges enjoyed by the Finns. 
Finns resorted to passive resistance, 
' while waiting for the right moment to 
strike a blow for the recovery of their 
ancient liberties. That moment came in 
~ 31905 when a revolution broke out in 
~ Russia. A general strike conducted by 
~ the Finns forced the Czar to agree to 


























































By Philip Dorf 


Author of Visualized History Series 


summon the Finnish Diet and to prom- 
ise other concessions. In the election of 
1907, women as well as men voted; 
in fact, 19 women deputies were elected 
to the Finnish Diet. 

Upon the overthrow of the Czar in 
March, 1917, Finnish leaders began to 
work openly for outright independence, 
In November, 1917, Russian garrisons 
in Finland helped Finnish communists 
set up a soviet government. 

The new regime had a short life. 
The conservative elements in Finland, 
headed by Baron Mannerheim, a former 
cavalry officer in the Imperial Russian 
army, organized “White Guards” and 
called upon the Germans for help. A 





Valamo Monastery, relic of Swedish 
conquest of Finns, was built in 12th 
century on an island in Lake Ladoga. 


bitter civil war developed between the 4 


Red Guards and their Russian allies and 
the White Guards and their German 
allies. In April, 1918, Mannerheim de- 
feated the communists and drove them 
across the border into Russia. 


Finland Achieves Independence 


In a document signed in December, 
1917, by the famous revolutionary trio, 
Lenin, Trotsky and Stalin, the Bolshe- 
vist regime had pledged itself to set 
Finland free. Finnish independence was 
formally recognize] in 1918 by the 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk which Germany 
forced upon Russia at the point of a 
gun. The Finns found that they had 
merely exchanged masters. 

In October, 1918, a German prince 
was “elected” King of Finland. Because 
of Germany’s collapse, the very next 
month, the king never was crowned. 
General Mannerheim, leader of the 
White Guards in the civil war, became 
Regent. In June, 1919, a republic based 
on liberal democratic principles was 
proclaimed. By the Treaty of Dorpat 
(1920) the U. S. S. R. again recognized 
Finnish independence and ceded to 
Finland a narrow corridor to the Arctic 
including the port of Petsamo. 

In the meantime, Finland had estab- 
lished close relations with the United 
States. In 1918, thousands of Finns 
were starving. A Finnish delegation ap- 
pealed for aid to Herbert Hoover, head 
of the American Relief Commission in 
central and eastern Europe. For nearly 
a year the United States advanced loans 
to enable the Finns to buy food and, 
in addition, made free gifts of food to 
Finland’s children. 


Finland Becomes a Nazi Ally 


Between 1920 and 1939 Finland 
made rapid i 8 The spread of 
high schools for adult education virtu- 
ally wiped out illiteracy. The growth of 
producers’ and consumers’ cooperatives 
help improve the standard of —_ 
The export of timber and wood pro 
ucts rose. During this period, Americans 
were carried away by their admiration 
for Finland’s great athletes, and for the 
republic’s faithfulness in meeting her 
debt payments after our other debtors 
had defaulted. But they overlooked two 
unpleasant facts: first, the existence of 
an active minority of Finnish fascists; 
and second, the close connections be- 
tween the German Reichswehr and Fin- 
land’s army chiefs. 

When in June, 1941, Hitler tore up 
his pact with Stalin and invaded Rus- 
sia, Finland’s leaders cast their lot with 
Germany in the hope of recovering the 
territories lost to Russia in 1940. They 
failed to foresee that a virtual alliance 
with Hitler would strain the traditional 
Finnish-American friendship to the 
breaking point. 
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WHO 


General Mannerheim 


Commander in Chief 
Of Finnish Fighters 


“I can feel secure about all the rest 
of my children, but what in Heaven's 
name is going to become of Gustav?” 
This despairing question was asked 
many years ago by the mother of Baron 
Carl Gustav Emil Mannerheim. She 
could not know that her son was des- 
tined to become Finland’s greatest sol- 
dier. Baron Mannerheim directed Fin- 
land’s defense against the Red armies 
in 1939-1940. He is leading Finland's 
war against Russia today. 

Baron Mannerheim was born in 1867, 
the son of a wealthy nobleman of 
Swedish descent. Even in childhood 
the boy's soldierly qualities were 
evident. 

When he was about eight, little Gus- 
tav, leading. a snowball battle, darted 
in the path of a sledge which ran him 
down and passed over his body. The 
horrified driver leaped to the ground 
and asked the boy who he was. Strug- 
gling to his feet, the child answered 
proudly, “I am general of the third 
grade,” and ra off to continue the 
attack. 

Mannerheim attended military schools 
and in 1889, when he was 22, became 


a second lieutenant in the Russian 


‘army. (Finland then belonged to Rue- 


sia.) With his remarkable talent for 
soldiering, he was a major general by 
the time World War I broke out. 

His record in that war was brilliant. 
But in 1917 Russia collapsed and Fin- 
land declared its independence. Man- 
nerheim managed to beat his way back 
home. One story says he did it by put- 
ting on his dress uniform and comman- 
deering a train. Another version is that 
he disguised himself as a porter. Any- 
way, he got back to Helsinki, 
in the midst of a civil war between 


Red Guards and White Guards. As 


commander in chief of the White 
Guards, Mannerheim crushed the Reds. 
A White Terror followed, in which 
thousands of Reds were executed, died 





ble hatred of the 
Comm consequently of the 
Russians. has been one of the 
most dominating motives of his life. 
Mannerheim ran for president when 
the Finnish Republic was established. 
Because of his clamor for vengeance 
eds, his war-weary coun- 
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Beardsley Ruml 
“Pay-as-Y ou-Go-Man” 


If and when the Congress adopts a 
pay-as-you-go tax =. it will probably 
owe its origin to the ideas set forth by 
Beardsley Ruml. _ 

Beardsley Ruml's impressive - sound- 
ing name, and his titles as chairman of 
the New York Federal Reserve Bank 
and treasurer of R. H. Macy & Co., 
give people the impression that he is a 
banker of the old-fashioned school. Mr. 
Rum] is a treasurer and a banker, but 
he is a heavy-set, jolly man with man 
interests that have nothing to do wi 
banking. 

Nine years ago, New York's largest 
department store—R. H. Macy & Co.— 
was looking for a new treasurer. Ruml 
was picked for the job. “We wanted 
sOmeone fresh — someone who would 
challenge our ideas,” one official 





lained. “We got 
what we asked for.” 
It was at Macy’s 
that Rum! got 
pay-as-you-go idea. 
A young Macy ex- 
ecutive earning $7,- 
500 a year was called 
into the Army. 
He suddenly rea- 
lized that it would 
be impossible for 
him to his 1942 income tax on a 
+ ee out of his 1943 Army 
gs of $50 a month. This man 
hadn’t saved money in 1942 to pay his 
income tax due the next year. 
So Mr. Ruml proposed that the in- 
be turned ahead one 
year. The tax paid in 1943 would be 
called a tax on 1943 income. The 1942 
tex would be . This plan was 


finally presented to the Senate Finance 
Committee. 


Beardsley Rumi 


’ his Ph.D. in 


Beardsley Rumi! comes from Cedar 
ids, Iowa, where Ruml's father was 
« ; came east 47 years 
ago, and owe p | Dartmouth and the 
University of Chicago,. where he 
chology and ohihoungl 
During World War I he served on the 
committee on classification of person- 
nel. After the war, Rum! and five associ- 
ates started The Scott Co., to advise 
industrial firms on personnel problems. 

He later worked with the Carnegie 

ration and the Laura os 
Rockefeller Memorial. He was dean of 
social sciences at the University of Chi- 
cago when Macy’s hired him. He is an 
adviser to the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board and the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. He works hard, 
but avoids exercise. 

“If you ever hear of me d 
dead on a tennis court,” he exp ‘ 
“you'll know I was crossing it on my 
way to get a cold drink.” 











Milifary vs. Civilian Control 


HERE is a split in governmental au- 
thority as old as the history of our 
country. In peace time it remains 

beneath the surface, lulled by the lack 
of any serious conflicts to bring it into 
sharp relief. But in war time it emerges 
Vigorous and discordant, a division 
which impairs the nation’s efficiency at 
the very time when single-headed ac- 
tion is vital. 

I refer to the battle between the mili- 
tary and the civilian groups within the 
government at Washington. It is a 
struggle for supremacy in determining 
manpower policy, and in allocating ma- 
terials. It is not a battle between 
strong men for power (though it some- 
times seems to be taking that form), 
but rather it is the question of whether 
the military arm shall control all the es- 
sential needs of the nation’s life or 
whether control shall remain in the 
hands of the civilian machinery. 


Battle for Manpower 


Shall General Lewis B. Hershey, in 
charge of the Selective Service, take 
over all manpower, civilian as well as 
military, and determine not only the 
extent and nature of our army per- 
sonnel, but even control where civilians 
may work and at what occupations? 
That has been one major dispute, and 
only recently was it settled when the 
President pointed to Chairman Paul V. 
MeNutt of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion and said: “You take over all man- 
power administration.” This put Gen- 
eral Hershey and the draft machinery 
under the control of civilian McNutt. 

Shall General Brehon Somervell, in 
charge of the Army’s Services of Sup 

ly, control the flow of all products, 
peciding which and how much shall be 
allocated to war needs, and what shall 
be permitted to move into civilian 
channels? Or shall the War Production 
Board, under the chairmanship of Don- 
ald Nelson and his present aides, 
Charles E. Wilson and Ferdinand Eber- 
stadt, retain control of the total produc- 
tion machinery? 

Here, too, the decision to date has 
» favored the civilian setup. Donald Nel- 
gon is the boss—but in connection with 


By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


material, unlike manpower, the victory 
of the civilian over the military is more 
nominal than real. The complexity of 
government organization in Washing- 
ton, both military and civilian, creates 
many overlapping agencies that conflict 
with single-headed control. 

In the Army, however, there seems 
to be plenty of chance for a strong 
man to cut directly toward power. 
Washington observers see in General 
Somervell exactly that type of man, and 
it will be interesting to watch whether 
he emerges finally on top. 

You must understand that these men, 
whether ‘n or out of uniform, are all 
good Americans, all inspired by the 
same urgency of doing a patriotic and 
efficient job in time of the nation’s peril. 

The Army and Navy leaders, for in- 
stance, who sit on the Joint Army and 
Navy Munitions Board believe that 
military and naval men who devote 
their entire professional lives to these 
problems are better able to determine 
the policies, and to control the opera- 
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tions by which men and material move | ‘ 


into the pattern of total war, than any- 
one else. But a civilian-minded gov- 
ernment, conscious of the far larger 
millions on the home front, inevitably 
feels that these functions of policy and 
administration should not be entirely 
in the hands of the Army and Navy. 
After all, the President and his cabi- 
net, the Congress and all the adminis- 
trative agencies, are always responsi- 
ble to the people. They must have their 
power renewed at intervals. There is al- 
ways a check. The pressure which has 
replaced Leon Henderson by Prentiss 
Brown as OPA chief—whether or not 
it is misguided—is an example of this. 


Where Does Rubber Stand? 


One decision Mr. Roosevelt will soon 
have to make is on the conflicting claims 
for priority among the rubber, avia- 
tion gasoline, and escort vessel pro- 
grams. By late summer or early fall 
(probably September, 1943), the na- 
tion’s rubber reserves will drop below 


* the 120,000-ton minimum cited in the 


Baruch report as the danger point. 

The President may also soon have to 
decide whether a nationwide ban on 
pleasure driving on Sundays and after 
8 p.m. weekdays should be imposed. 

An added complication is the fact 
that both aircraft and escort vessels are 
rated as tops on the priority list. Be- 
cause of this, aviation gasoline has also 
been given a very high production 
priority rating, and is at present win- 
ning out over rubber. All this focuses 
the divided counsel between the mili- 
tary and civilian leaders. Who should 
get priority on the construction mate- 
rials? Naturally, military men will tend 
to put aircraft and escort vessels ahead 
of the less directly military necessity of 
rubber. 








Harris & Ewing 


Discussing controlled materials plan (standing, left to right): Bill Batt, 
WPB aide; Ferdinand Eberstadt, vice-chairman WPB; Admiral Vickery, 
Navy Dept.; (sitting) Lt. Gen. Somervell; WPB chief Donald Nelson. 
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HE motor of a huge trailer truck 
purrs and the driver swings into 
the cab. “This stuff has got to move 

fast,” says a Government agent as he 
hands the driver his orders. “Okay, 
buddy. It'll be there at six tomorrow 
morning.” The goods are delivered at 
ix, for a powder plant without materials 
fa dud. 

Early last year President Roosevelt 
had to call upon the states to abolish 
trade barriers which were making up a 
“‘Disunited States of America.” State 
and local laws were a bottleneck to the 
free: movement of machines, war mate- 
tials, and workers. 





States Cooperate 


Many states restricted the size of mo- 
tor trucks travelling their highways. 
Home-trailers sent by the Federal Gov- 
tment to house war workers were 
Sometimes stalled by minor state regu- 
lations on the use of trailers. This Se 
layed their arrival to new war produc- 
tion centers. Some states had laws limit- 
ing the length of railroad freight trains 
fo 70 cars. When trains arrived at the 
pborders of these states, they had to be 
@roken into smaller units. 

» Most of these barriers have now been 
bn down. Total war has brought about 







Streamlining State Legislatures 








Ewing Galloway 


Nebraska was first state to have uni-cameral legislature. 
There Is only one house. The system was adopted in 1937. 


long-needed cooperation between the 
states and the Federal Government. 
Uniform motor truck regulations have 
been adopted in all the states. This 
enables essential war materials to move 
freely from state to state. Another great 
stride toward a unified traffic system is 
the national highway program. This will 
soon be considered by 44 state legisla- 
tures. The program will aim to conserve 
tires, Be omy and roadways, to prevent 
accidents, and to make the most effi- 
cient use of all roads and vehicles. 
The states also operate the. nation’s 
rationing system. The nation-wide speed 
limit of 35 miles an hour to save rubber 
is being enforced by the states. War 
workers have secured much-needed 
housing facilities because states have 
developed a housing program in co- 


operation with the Nationa] Housing 


Agency. 
Eliminate State Government? 


Because of the restrictions which 
have existed to commerce among the 
states, the question is sometimes raised: 
“Wouldn’t it be more efficient to elimi- 
nate state governments and let the Fed- 
eral Government take over?” 

The answer, in the opinion of some 
observers, is “no.” A concentration of 


rts dcaeede Fare 
to dictatorship. That's why state 
tures are sometimes iB 


line defenders of democracy.” 

The question arises~how can we 

streamline our state legislatures to — 

with the advances made in Fed- 
eral-state tion? How can we 
make sure that our state legislatures 
function with maximum speed, without 
loss of efficiency? 

One answer has been advanced by 
the advocates of uni-cameral legisla- 
tures. A uni-cameral —— con- 
sists of one law-making body instead 
of two bodies. Advocates of a uni-cam- 
eral system believe the following: 


Arguments for One-House Legislature 


1. The public can get a clearer idea 
of what is happening in the legislature 
when there are fewer legislators. 

2. There is no duplication of effort 
in a one-house system. This enables us 
to save money. 

8. Responsibility can be fixed better 
in a one-house plan. This would pre- 
vent each of the houses from putting 
the blame on the other. 

4. We could eliminate the deadlocks 
which frequently arise in a two-house 
system. Legislation would be speeded 
up and ye sey bills would no longer 
be blocked from passage. 

The upholders of the present bi- 
cameral (two-house) system also ad- 
vance strong arguments. 


Arguments for Present System 


1. The two-house system allows wid- 
er representation. People vote for two 
legislators instead of one. 

2. One house acts as a check on the 
other. This helps to prevent unwise and 
hasty legislation. 

3. It is harder for powerful groups 
to push special a through two 
houses than one house. Lobbyists for 
special interests find their job harder. 

Nebraska is the only state in the 
union to have a uni-cameral legislature. 
Its new system, which was adopted in 
1937, is being watched with great in- 
terest. Observers have stated that the 
power of lobbyists has not been in- 
creased, as critics had feared. They also 
state that there has been greater free- 
dom of discussion. 

In reply to critics of the uni-cameral 
system, Senator Emil M. Von Seggern 
of Nebraska said: “If the future shows 
necessity for change, it will not be a 
reversion to the two-house system but 
improvement of the one-house plan.” 

Whether through a bi-cameral or 
a uni-cameral stem, states must 
strengthen their ‘egislative machinery 
now, before the war ends. They must 
prepare to take over many of the func- 
tions which the Federal Government 
now performs for them. 
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N AIRPLANE relies upon its 

A plant, or engine, to 

overcome the force of grav- 

ity and keep it aloft. The power of 

the engine is measured in horse- 
power. 

One horsepower is scientifically 
defined as 33,000 foot-pounds of 
work per minute. In other words, 
one horse is said to be capable of 
lifting a 33,000-pound weight to a 
platform one foot high in one min- 
ute’s time. The same horse could lift 
a $,000-pound automobile to a plat- 
form 10 feet high in one minute (we 
have divided the weight by 10, and 
multiplied the distance by 10). 

The engine of a Flying Fortress is 
as strong as 2,000 of these horses 
Thus we say that the plane has a 
2,000-horsepower engine. 

Besides being powerful, an air- 
plane engine must be light in weight. 
Lightness is important because it en- 
a the plane to carry heavier 
loads. Suppose that two engines 
have the same horsepower, but one 
is a hundred pounds lighter in 
weight It is easy to see that the 
lighter engine can lift a hundred 
pounds more cargo—because the en- 
gine must first of all lift its own 
weight. 

In some of our finest fighting 
planes, there are engines which have 
one horsepower for every pound of 
engine weight. The goal now is to 
develop a motor that will have more 
than one horsepower per pound of 


weight. 
GASOLINE ENGINE 


At present, gasoline engines are 
used in nearly all planes. These en- 
_ are much more powerful than 

gasoline engines of automobiles. 
For example, the engine of a Re- 
public Thunderbolt is as powerful 
as 20 Buick automobile engines 


Airplane Engines 
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Diagram at right shows 
arrangement of cylin- 
ders in different types 
of engines. You are 
looking © straight back 
from front of plane, 
with propeller removed. 
Black dot is crankshaft. 
You see only the first 
cylinder in each row. 


The gasoline engine is 
a type of internal-com- 
bustion engine (the 























Diesel engine is an- 
other type). “Combus- 
tion” means “burning,” and “inter- 
nal-combustion” means that the fuel 
burns inside a cylinder of the engine. 

The fuel is gasoline mixed with 
air. A spark sets the mixture on fire, 
causing an explosion. The force of 
explosions like this, one after an- 
other, provides the power which 
turns the plane’s propeller. 

A modern plane engine has several 
cylinders, in which this process takes 
place. They range from 6 to 18 in 
number. The more cylinders, “the 
greater the horsepower. 

There are many ways of arranging 
these cylinders, in designing the en- 
gine. The simplest way is to place 
the cylinders in a straight line, one 
behind another, above the crank- 
shaft which turns the propeller. This 
arrangement is known as the in-line 
type (see diagram). 

When there are more than 8 cyl- 
inders, they may be arranged in two 
rows, forming a V. This arrangement 
is known as the V-type. 

When there are two rows of four 
cylinders each, the engine is a V-8. 
If each row has six cylinders, the en- 
gine is a V-12. 

Sometimes the two rows of cylin- 
ders are arranged opposite each 
other, with the crankshaft in be- 
tween. This is called the opposed or 
flat type of engine. This arrange- 
ment is used in small, light planes. 

Sometimes the cylinders are ar- 
ranged like the spokes of a wheel, 
with the crankshaft taking the place 
of a hub. This is called a radial en- 
gine. 
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below the propeller and crankshaft. 
This arrangement is called an ine & 
verted engine. With an engine of & 
this type, the pilot has better visi- 
bility, because there is no “camel's # 
hump” jutting up in front of the @ 
cockpit. Also the propeller is brought 
up higher, so that there is less danger 
of it striking an obstacle when the 
plane is taking off or landing. 

In the Bell Airacobra, the engine # 
is placed behind the pilot—thus giv- 
ing him the best possible visibility 


in front. 
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COOLING SYSTEMS 






Airplane engines may also be 
classified as air-cooled and liquid- 
cooled. In-an air-cooled engine, hun- 
dreds of rings, called fins, are ar- 
ranged around the cylinders. The 
air pours over these fins as the air- 
plane flies along. ; 

In a liquid-cooled engine, a liquid & 
called a coolant circulates about ~ 
over the cylinders. It carries the ex- & - 
tra heat away. $ 

The coolant itselt gets hot from — 
its contact with the cylinders, and] 
must be cooled off before it can be” 
used again. 7 

























(Next Week: Aerial Navigation ) 


DRAWN BY FRANK RONAN 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN (1809-1865) 


"With malice toward none; 
with charity toward all...” 


S we commemorate the birth- 

day of Abraham Lincoln, “it is 

for us, the living,““to take new faith 

from the story of this patient man 
who saved the nation. 

President-elect Lincoln arrived 
secretly in Washington to avoid 
hostile mobs. Seven Southern 
States had seceded from the Union, 
and people doubted Lincoln’s abil- 
ity to handle the crisis. 

At one time, only three Con- 
gressmen defended the President's 
acts, but he guided the nation to 
victory. 


LINCOLN'S SECRETARY OF STATE, 
WILLIAM H. SEWARD, WAS SURE 
THAT HE COULD RUN THE COUNTRY 
BETTER THAN LINCOLN. THE PRESIDENT 
CALMLY [IGNORED SEWARD’S UNWELCOME 


ZZ 


77 IN FEBRUARY, 1861, LINCOLN 
ARRIVED IN WASHINGTON TO 
BECOME PRESIDENT OF A DI- 
VIDED NATION. HE WAS GREAI- 
LY CHEERED BY A VISIT 

FROM HIS OLD POLITICAL) 
OPPONENT, STEPHEN A. [7 


DOUGLAS OF ILLINOIS. 


& IN |863 THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON THE CONDUCT OF 
THE WAR WAS SECRETLY DISCUSSING CHARGES OF DISLOYAL 
AGAINST LINCOLN'S FAMILY WHEN THE MEETING WAS THROWN 


INTO CON AN 











GF ON JANUARY |, 1863, LINCOLN SIGNED 
THE FAMOUS EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION 
FREEING 3,000,000 NEGRO SLAVES IN THE 


m SOUTHERN STATE 


@ WHEN THE WAR 
ENDED, LINCOLN ALREADY WAS 
WORKING TO WIPE AWAY THE BITTER 


OF THAT CONFLICT AND TO AID THE SOUTH, | 


HE REVEALED HIS FEELINGS ONE NIGHT WHEN 
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© Allies Lose Friend 
__in Argentina 


The sudden death of General Agustin 
P. Justo on January 10 was a serious 
_ blow to the United Nations cause in 
"Argentina. Justo was outspokenly op 

to the isolationist policy of Presi- 
Ramon S. Castillo. He was a leader 
of those Argentinians who want to join 
with the other American nations in 
breaking relations with the Axis. (See 
page 15 for story on Chile.) In fact, 
jovial, barrel-chested engineer who 
"had once (1932-1938) been President 
of Argentina was not only a leader of 
the democratic forces. He was really the 
only outstanding leader they had. There 
‘are many good men in Argentina's 
democratic camp, but none has the 


pectic’ and popularity of Justo. It is 
fact which makes his death at this 
time so tragic 


FACTS BEHIND THE STORY 


fhe issue of Argentina's attitude to- 

- ward the war will be fought out at the 
Presidential election scheduled for next 
ber. Either Castillo himself or 

one of his henchmen will be the candi- 
date of the Conservatives on an iso- 
lationist platform. Argentinians expected 
| that Justo might be put up by Social- 
ists and other supporters of the Allies 


National Youth Alliance is one of Argentina’s fascist groups. At recent 


He would have had a good chance of 
winning. And he was once quoted as 
saying that on the day he became Presi- 
dent, Argentina would declare war on 
the Axis. 

There is no other candidate in sight 
who could give Castillo a run for his 
money. Justo’s death, therefore, greatl 
strengthens Castillo and makes a ieack 
between Argentina and the Axis more 
unlikely than ever. 

The decision of Chile, only other 
neutral in the Western Hemisphere, to 
break with the Axis, has made no im 
pression. “Argentina’s international po 
sition,” said Castillo, “is sufficiently 
well known, and it will not change.” 


Argentine Spy Hunt 


In spite of his wish to remain strictly 
neutral, President Castillo has been 
forced into a quatre] with Germany. It 
arose out of the speech which Sumner 
Welles made some months ago, in which 
he accused Argentina and Chile of per- 
mitting Axis agents to work in those 
countries. 

The Argentine government asked the 
United States to furnish more details 
backing up the charges of Mr. Welles. 
This was done in three confidential 
memoranda which proved that Axis 
spies were busy in Argentina. 

Here was evidence that Castillo could 
not ignore. The Argentine police round- 
ed up 38 suspected spies, and six of 
them were held for trial. 

One of the suspects spilled the beans 
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meeting in Buenos Aires crowd booed Allies, cheered Axis and Spain. 


General Agustin P. Justo 


in the preliminary investigation. He re- 
vealed that he had been furnishing in- 
formation to Captain Dietrich Niebuhr, 
naval and air attache at the German 
Embassy, who forwarded it to Berlin. 

The court wanted to investigate this 
statement, but it could not do so because 
attaches enjoy “diplomatic immunity,” 
which means that they cannot be tried 
in the courts of the country to which 
they are assigned without the consent 
of their own government. 


Germany on a Spot 


Argentina asked the German govern- 
ment to lift Captain Niebuhr’s diplo- 
matic immunity so that he could be 
questioned. This put Hitler on a spot. If 
he said yes, the court might discover 
things that the Germans wanted to kee 
hidden. If he said no, he would be m4 
mitting that his attache had something 
to hide. 

Berlin stalled for so long that it had 
to be prodded by Argentina. Finally 
the German answer arrived: Niebuhr 
would not be allowed to testify. The 
Argentine government thereupon asked 
Germany to recall Niebuhr. 

This was an unpleasant incident from 
the German point of view but it really 
meant very little. Another German at- 
tache, until then stationed in Chile, has 
already arrived in Buenos Aires to take 
Niebuhr’s place. 


Britons and Americans in Argentina 


One way in which the Nazis are busy 
in Argentina is in trying to stir up 
trouble between the British and Ameri- 
cans. There are many British business- 
men in Argentina and British firms have 
made heavy investments in that country. 
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Classroom Activities 


Finland—Russia’s Buffer State—p. 6 


When pupils have read this article 
and taken the test on this week’s quiz 
page, they should have the facts fairly 
well in mind. An exercise which should 
prove worthwhile would be to have 
— fill the gaps between events 
isted in the test so as to make a more 
complete panorama of Finland's his- 
tory. Then use these questions for dis 
cussion: 


1. Why did the Russian Czars regard 
Finland as a potential menace? 

2. How was the Finnish topography 
particularly suitable to guerrilla warfare? 

8. What advantages did the Finns get 
from the Russian revolution of 1905? 

4. In what sense would you say that the 
_— war had begun even before the 
ast one ended? 

5. Why was the Treaty of Dorpat im 
portant? 

6. What made the Finns stand high in 
the opinion of most Americans? 

7. Why do you think the Finns cast 
their lot with Germany in the war? 

8. Judging by the past history of the 
Finnish people, what would you say is 
their only hope of escaping from the situa 
tion into which they’ve Seen forced? 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(February 15-20 Issue) 

The Submarine Menace—the Only 
Front on Which Germany Is Still 
Superior to the United Nations 

World News in the Light of History: 
The U-Boat Menace in World 
War | 

Food Prices and the Farm Bloc: Will 
Producers’ Demands Defeat the 
Drive Against Inflation? 

Inside Washington: Coordinating 
Latin America 

Builders of America: Robert E. Lee 
(Picture Biography) 

Aviation: Air Navigation. 

Debate by West Hartford (Conn.) 
H. S. Students on “Shall the Vot 
ing Age Be Reduced to 18?” 

Double-Page News Map of the War 

Who’s Who: Prentiss Brown; Vice 
Admiral Richard Edwards 

Civics at Work: Juries 
Democracy 

Know Your World: Tunisia 


Defend 








For Further Investigation: 

Look in any newspaper or news mag- 
azine during the period of the Russo- 
Finnish war (1939-40) for editorial 
opinion, —_— and other informa- 
tion. Explain why Americans took the 
attitude they did and why it has since 
changed. 

In the light of the situation between 
Russia and Finland, what is to be said 
for the “Good Neighbor” policy? Sup- 
pose the U. S. felt that the Panama 
Canal would be insecure because an 
invader might quickly conquer Colom- 
bia. Would we woe be justified in 
presenting “demands” and enforcing 
them with arms? Would there be any 
other be of solving the problem? ~~ 
pose Colombia refused our deman 
Would she then be justified in seizing, 
it she could, the territory in which the 
canal lies to prevent our using it to at- 
tack her? This.is, of course, not a com 
pletely analogous situation, but there 
are enough similarities to serve the pur- 
pose for discussion. 


Streamlining State Legislature—p. 9 
Have pupils read this article care- 
tully. Then have them list the ways 
in which state governments are co- 
operating with the federal government 
It they can think of other ways besides 
those mentioned here, let them list 
these. Then let them list some matters 
which are exclusively the states’ busi- 
ness. This will serve to show why state 
governments cannot be abolished 

Then let the ~~ discuss the sug- 
gestions for streamlining our state leg 
islatures, along these lines: 

1. What is a unicameral legislature? 

2. Do you think that the public is often 
confused because there are too many legis- 
lators? 

3. Do you teel that “passing the buck’ 
is a common practice in the bicameral 
legislature? 

4. How would the unicameral system 
eliminate deadlocks? 

5. Does the wider representation ot the 
bicameral system strike you as a good o 
a bad thing? 

6. Why is corruption ot a bicameral 
legislature more difficult than that of a 
unicameral system? 


Know Your World—p. 21 


Have your pupils locate the Bahrein 
Islands on a large wall map. Show why 
they are of strategic importance to anv 


campaign in the Middle East. Raise 
these questions: 

1, Why are the Yanks stationed on Bah- 
rein? 

2. How does Iraq’s action in any way 
strengthen the Allied position? 

8. What is Arabia’s status in the war? 

4. To whom do the Bahreins belong? 

5. What part have they played in his- 
tory? 
For Further Investigation: 

See World Week of Sept. 28-Oct. 3, 
1942, for map and article on the Mid- 
dle East. 


Pay-As-You-Go Taxation—pp. 2, 3 


Unfortunately many Americans seem 
to be confused concerning their 1942 
income tax obligations. Some of this 
confusion may cleared up in the 
minds of pupils if they are asked to 
consider he following questions as 
they read the article on pay-as-you-go 
taxation: 

1. Is it true that no income tax returns 
on 1942 income need be made — 
the establishment of a “pay-as-you-go” plan 

2. Why does the Victory Tax not apply 
to taxes on 1942 income? 

3. What are the advantages to taxpayers 
of a “pay-as-you-go” plan? 

4. Would such a method serve to check 
inflation as well as the present Revenue 
Act does? 

5. What turther means will Congress — 
use to raise additional income from taxa- 
tion? 

Following the reading of the article, 
these questions may be discussed to- 
gether in class. Let pupils get a clear 





Important Notice 


TEACHERS EDITION desk cop- 
ies of World Week are now en 
closed in the student bundle. They- 
are the top copies and can be read- 
2! identified by a row of black stars 
along the top of the front cover, in 
addition to the usual Teachers Edi- 
tion sub-title. This new plan wil] 
make certain that your desk copies 
of World Week are always at hand 
at the time you receive the student 
copies. Heretofore, the TEACHERS 
EDITION was mailed in a separate 
wrapper, and frequently reached 
the teacher after the student copies 
had been received 


































understanding of the tax situation and 
~ then act as “rumor wardens,” to squelch 
false rumors by presenting facts. They 
can thus be >f very real service to the 
community ’ 


Finland—Fly in the Nazi Web—pp 
4,5 


Have the class study the map of Fin 
land in this issue of World Week One 
ov more ar should point out on the 
will map of Europe the small states on 
Russia’s western boundary and show 
how these states offe: strategic values 
desired by Russia Then have the class 
read the article and take the test over 
it on this week’s quiz page 
Questions fur .lwcussion: 

1. Why is Finland. with Genany’s help 
fighting Russia? 

2 How does Finland demonstrate the 
minority problems peculiar to Europe? 

$. Why dves Russia teel that she must 
dominate the small] nations on her western 
border, including Finland? 

4. How is Finland serving Germany's 
ends willingly or not? 

5 Do you agree that Finland will lose 
regardless of = wins the war? 


Activity for the Class: 


Finland’s problem is one which can 
not be idly dismissed, tor it represents 
a smal] indication of a much bigger 
problem—that of bow nations can deal 
with each other to the best interests of 
each without trampling on each other's 
rights. Pupils should think about this 
problem along the lines suggested in 
connection with Mr Dorf’s article on 

ge 6 Then let the class have an open 

rum discussion of what should be 
done with Finland atter the war Try 
to get pupils to see that there are two 
sides to the question. and that one of 
the essential preblems involved is just 
how tar Finland has gone towards 
fascism 


Inside Washington—p. 8 


Have the class read the article and 
take the test on this week's quiz page. 
Then have selected pupils give reasons 
tor the answers given Next raise these 
questions for discussion: 


1 Why do you think the President put 
draft machinery under the contro! of the 
War Manpower Commission? 

2 Do you feel that the charge that 
“Washington does not know what it is 
doing” is justified? 

$. Does politics play too large a part 
in the civilian bureaus in Washington? 

4 Should all political influences and 
pressures be removed from these agencies? 

5. Would you favor placing our war 
economy completely in the hands of Armv 
and Navy officials? Why or why aot? 

6. What conclusions can you reach con 
cerning the struggle between officials of 
the armed forces and civilians for control 
af war production and man power? 





Exercise for All Pupils: 

Review the table and chart in World 
Week, February 1-6, 19438, showing 
how the government is organized for 
war. List agencies that seem to overlap 
in function and authority. 


Pan-Americana—pp. 12, 13 


After the class has read the article 
under the above heading raise these 
questions: 

l. Is a break betweer Argentina and 
the Axis more or less likely than betore? 
Why? 

2. Have Argentinas pro-United Nations 
groups any strong leader now? Why? 

3 How are Axis agents in Argentina 
trying to undermine Anglo-British relations 
there? 

4. For what reasons has Chile recently 
severed relations with the Axis? 

5. In what specific ways during recent 
months have Mexico and the US drawn 
more closely together? 

6 What is Brazil likely to gain, over -he 
years, by the extended operations ot Amer 
ican air lines over its hinterland? 


Topic for Further Investigation: 


Report on the operation of Pan-Amen 
can Airways in South America. Consult 
R. | Finch: The World’, Airways; EE 
Freudenthal: The Aviation Business; O. | 
Lissitzyn: International Ai: Transport and 
National Policy; A R Hager: Wings Over 
the Americas. Write to the Department ol 
Publicity Pan-American Airways, Inc., 135 
East 42nd Street, New York City, for free 
maps and pamphlets. New Horizons, Pan 
American’s house organ published month 
ly, costs 10 cents a copy or $1.00 yearly 
and is full of interesting material about 
aviation and Latin America 


Builders of America—p. 11 


If education is to give us a better, 
wiser race of people, a large part of the 
responsibility rests upon the war-time 
teacher It is his job to help this present 
school-age group to understand and to 
know the value of democracy 

Lincoln’s birthday, which will be 
celebrated this week, is an excellent op. 
portunity for approaching the topic of 
democracy and its related problem of 
racial discrimination. Since February 
7-14 is Negro History Week, the two 
topics may be integrated by the 
thoughtful teacher 

Begin with the article under the 
above heading First have members 
of the class name the men they con 
sider the five greatest American presi 
dents. List these names on the board. 
Next. have the pupils name the out 
standing characteristics of these presi- 
dents. Traits in common should be un 
derscored. 

Discuss Lincoln s Emancipation Proc 
lamation in conjunction with the consti 
tutional cornerstone of democracy, the 
beliet that all men are created equal. 
The thirteenth. fourteenth, and fit 
teenth amendments to the Constitu 


tion, anteemg absolute equality, 
should be brought to the students’ at- ~ 


tention. 


There is an abundance of Lincoln 7 


material. Use his Gettysburg Address to 
tie in with Vice President Wallace's 
speech stating that now, as then, we 
cannot live in a world half slave, half 
free. 

A committee vt class members might 
arrange a program for class or pi 
presentation in commemoration of Lin- 
coln. Three RCA records with Raymond 
Massey in the role of Lincoln are avail- 
able. These may be played on any 
standard phonograph. Selections trom 
Lincoln’s second inaugural —_ be 
read. Short biographies of Lincoln are: 

H. Agar: The People’s Choice, pp. 174- 
94; S K Bolton: Famous American States. 
men, pp. 277-95; H. Hagedorn: The Book 
of Courage; pp. 168-82; ]. Morgan: Our 
Presidents, pp 133-59; E. E. Sparks: The 
Men Who Made the Nation, pp. 378-410 
See also Carl Sandburg’s essay and the 
excerpt from Abe taste in Illinois in the 
combined or English editions of this week + 
issue of Scholastic 


Aviation—p 10 

his week's article on aircratt engines 
was prepared trom material presented 
in full in the February 1-6, 1943. issue 
» Scholast« The author is James L. 
G FitzPatrick, instructor at the 
Straubenmulle: Textile High School, 
New York City Teachers interested in 
the more detailed account may consult 
the Scholastic article 


A brief explanation ot the mechanics — 


of an airplane engine follows: 

Take two empty cans, one smaller 
than the other, and fit the smaller one into 
the larger one, open ends facing in the 
same direction The large can represents 
the cylinder, the small one, the piston. 

Explain with blackboard diagrams that 
the gasoline mixture is admitted into the 
space between the two cans through a 
valve. In this space the air has been com- 
pressed as the piston was pushed intu the 
*ylinder. The gasoline or fuel is mixed 
with the ane ais by means of the 
carburetor. Then the mixture is ignited 
The power of the resulting explosion forces 
the cylinder and piston apart. It is this 
movement that turns the crankshaft and 
makes ~the propeller spin 
Questions for Discussion: 

1. What is meant by one horsepower? 

2. What two qualities are important in 
in airplane engine? 

8. Explain air-cooled engines * Liquid- 
cooled. What are the advantages of each? 





Key to World Week Quiz (p. 16) 

1 1-T; 2T; 3-T: 4-T: 5-T: 6-T; 7-T; 
8-T; 9-F; 10-T 

1-b 2-a: 3-c; 4-b; 5-c; 6-a; 7-c; 8-b; 

¥-b; 
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OFF THE PRESS 


PAMPHLETS 

Teachers who have been laying special 
emphasis on global geography for the air 
age, and who found the Air Geography 
material in the December 14 issue of spe- 
cial value, will be interested in a new 
ublication of C. S. Hammond & Co. (84 
Poxin ton Ave., New York), well-known 
atlas firm. It is Hammond’s Global Map 
for the Air Age, a four-color wall map of 
the world on an azimuthal equidistant pro- 
jection, based on Washington, D. C. as 
center, and giving accurate directions for 
great circle sky routes. (Price, $1; $1.98 
mounted. ) 

How Much Do You Know About AIl- 
cohol? is a pamphlet by Thomas R. Car- 
skadon, Chief of the Education Depart- 
ment, Twentieth Century Fund. It sum. 
marizes the latest scientific findings on the 
effects of alcohol. The material was pre- 
— originally for use by the U.S.O.- 

.M.C.A. The pamphlet answers common 

tions about the use of alcohol, basing 
answers on scientific inquiry into the 
tions. ( Association Press, 347 Madison 
Senn New York. 5c each, 100 copies for 
$3.00. ) 
* — co 

Tobacco and Health is a pamphlet by 
Arthur H. Steinhaus and Florence M. Grun- 
derman, published by Association Press. It 
considers some facts about smoking, in- 
cluding nicotine, nose, mouth and throat 
irritation, ulcers, heart rate and blood pres- 
sure, effect on athletes; vision, nerves, ma 
ternity and longevitv Price 35c 


The National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals and the National Council 
for the Social Studies, both affiliated with 
the National Education Association, pub 
lish a series of unit problems in American 
life. The following are among those re- 
cently released: 


The American Family, by Burgess and 
Baumgartner (Unit No. 7, 80c). This 
booklet considers the problems of family 
relations facing American youth. Tl 2 ques- 
tion is defined and analyzed, its causes 
sought, its goals set and means for achiev- 
ing these goals presented in Part One. 
Part Two contains teaching aids, films, and 
bibliography 


Agriculture, by Christensen, Clark and 
Knapp (Unit. No. 8, 30c). Part One con- 
siders the more important problems of the 
farmer and rural America, explains the 
need for public action, discusses causes, 
goals, and means. Part Two contains teach- 
ing aids 


Crime, by Sellin and Busey ( Unit No. 
9, 80c). This pamphlet is concerned with 
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Teachers Please Note 
New WPB Order! 

In order to comply promptly and 
tully with the new WPB order lim- 
iting the use of paper, Scholastic 
Magazines have made several 
changes. We no longer can be as 
generous as formerly with sample 
copies and copies furnished on ten- 
tative orders. For example, re- 
quests for single issue trial orders 
will be limited hereafter to 5 copies 
of the current issue. “Tentative” 
orders, subject to revision, must be 
confirmed giving definite quantity 
within a week in order to insure re- 
ceiving copies of all issues. Our 
first concern is to fill all orders for 
our regular subscribers. Therefore, 
we shall deeply appreciate your 
cooperation in advising us at once, 
on the return card we sent you, the 
number of copies of each edition 
you will require for the semester 
You may pay for the subscriptions 
later in the semester at your con 
venience. 

Maurice R. RosBinson 
Publisher 
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Strange ws it may seem the siwr test, quickest route 

Australia, from Washington, D. G., 
crosses Canada! You heed northwest on the great 
cirele foute to this 8. Hemisphere city, There are 
many more wonders revealed by this new, solered, 


global map 
them on the varnish protected marking surface. Distance 
and travel time scale for planes, warships, convops. 
Size 22” x 29”%—costs much less than you usually spend 
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the causes.and extent of criminal behavior, 
its prevention and treatment. Teaching aids 
are well treated. 

The National Service Board tor Religious 
Objectors, Washington, D. C., has pub- 
lished The Conscientious Objector Under 
the Selective Training and Service Act of 
1946. It discusses noncombatant service 
ana work of national importance upen to 
objectors. An approved = ae of camps em- 
ploying various types of projects, including 
soil conservation, forestry, national parks, 
public health, hospitals, farms, etc., is ex- 
plained. Also the procedure of appeal from 
other classifications is outlined. Price 5c 
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TO FIT OUR SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHING NEEDS”... 
TEACHERS WRITE US ABOUT WORLD WEEK 




















ste HUNDREDS OF TEACHERS USED WORLD WEEK The News Magazine for Youth 
during the first term of its existence—and hundreds more have already placed their orders 
for the February term. Social Studies teachers everywhere feel that WORLD WEEK is the 











special social studies magazine built to order for use in the average high school classes in 
the middle and upper grades. We’ll let these teachers tell you about WORLD WEEK in 


their own words: 


te EXCELLENT FOR CIVICS CLASSES 


I find the civics material in WORLD WEEK 
excellent for my classroom work. Your plan 
to provide one weekly full-page unit in the 
“Civics at Work” series together with the very 
excellent material in Creighton J. Hill’s “In- 
side Washington” page on the government in 
wartime, provides excellent material for our 


lessons. 
L. B. C., Iowa 


yw HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Philip Dorf’s series, “World News in the Light 
of History,” gives my students a very intel- 
ligent and easy to comprehend insight into 
the history behind the day’s news events. I 
like the way you correlate this series of units 
with the larger units on today’s current events 


T. V. S.. Texas 





FOR YOUR 


CLASSROOM 
Beautiful Lithecraphed 
PLEDGE TO THE FLAG 
If you will mail 
your final order 
promptly — within 
ten days after re- 
ceiving your first 
package — we will 
be very glad to 
say “Thanks” to 
you for helping us 
to adjust our press 
run and conserve 
aper in accord- 


vw EXCELLENT MAPS 


The large maps and the excellent cap- 
tions and descriptions you provide with 
them have made WORLD WEEK a most 
useful supplementary textbook in cur- 
rent history and geography work. Your 
large, clear maps alone are well worth 
the price of the subscription to WORLD 


WEEK 
T. F. A., Oregon 


% FOR CURRENT EVENTS LESSON 


We used WORLD WEEK as the major 
current events magazine in our pro- 
gram this past year and has been ex- 
tremely well satisfied with the material 
presented. Your full-page quiz in each 
weekly issue of the student’s edition 
makes it easy and effective to use the 
material in each copy. 


W. N. F., Maryland 


% FILLS AN URGENT NEED 


You are to be congratulated in offering 
pupils in the middle high school years 
such a fine, composite form of news. We 
believe it will fill ar urgent need which 
has not heretofore been fulfilled satis- 
factorily for pupils of that level. 


D. E. F., Idaho 


% STUDENTS ENTHUSIASTIC 


I have used WORLD WEEK in my 
classes since its first issue and my stu- 


ance with the War Production Board's Saper rationing dents have never been so enthusiastic 
. by’ sending you a most attractive “Pledge to about a classroom periodical. 

the Flag.” Size: 11” x 14”—ready for framing. Every 

classroom should display one of these patriotic posters. W. N. L., Mass. 








MAIL YOUR FINAL ORDER TODAY Use the handy coupon on page 3-T of this issue or the handy 


order bound in this issue (which requires no postage). By placing your final order now you will be assured of 
prompt service and your students will not miss a single issue. 
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Semester— 
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COPIES 
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in has always been a ‘particularly 
i market for Argentine beef, and 
y Argentine railroads are British- 
ea. 
Saturally, there has been a good deal 
fade rivalry between British and 
rican businessmen, and sometimes 
asn't been particularly friendly riv- 
. Axis agents seize every opportunity 
play up these differences and to en- 
age dissension between Britons 
Americans. 
Dne such opportunity arose two 
iths ago when a British magazine 
ished an article praising Argentina 
the steps it had taken to limit com- 
nications between the Axis countries 
i their embassies in Argentina. 


@ Actually, all that Argentina had done 
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to cut down to 100 words daily 
number of words that each Axis 
imbassador or Minister could send to 
overnment by secret code. 
the United States thought this was 
y feeble action. By using the 
ptas of all their satellite countries, 


Germans could build up a budget 


mm 700 code words a day, which was 


mrely enough to take care of ary 


lpionage material they might want to 


Nazis Stir Up Trouble 
= When this British article appeared, 
maxis propagandists pointed to it as evi- 
mence that the British and Americans 
Sd not see eye to eye as regards Ar- 
@ntina. They even carried their argu- 
ment further and said that Britain was 
ous of American penetration in 
gentina, and was secretly in favor of 
Mgentina’s policy of neutrality. 
= When the article in question was re- 
fted in an official bulletin of the 
entine government, the British de- 
d they had to do something to 
itch these rumors of inter-Allied dis- 
ion. 


Britain Takes a Stand 


ondon issued a sharp statement 
ing that it sympathized with Ar- 
ine neutrality. The British govern- 
, said the statement, deplored the 
y of Argentina in continuing dip- 
tic relations with “the enemies of 
hanity” and it “has been at pains to 
the Argentine government in no 
pt” of its views. 
mis statement angered the Argen- 
government, but it was a good 
Onstration of the unity of the 
led Nations. At the same time, the 
sh and American Chambers of 
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Edited by Harry B. Murkland 


© New Trade Treaty 
Made with Mexico 


The United States has signed many 
trade treaties with Latin American 
countries during the past few years. But 
the one recently negotiated with Mexico 
is particularly worth attention. 

Relations between Mexico and the 
United States were, for many years, 
rather cool. The Mexicans never forgot 
the Mexican War in which we took terri- 
tory away from them. 

Many people in the United States, on 
the other hand, objected when the Mexi- 
can government took over oil properties 
in Mexico that were owned by Ameri- 
cans. 

Since the war began, the situation has 
changed. We are helping the Mexicans 
to build up their armed forces and ex- 
pand their industries. They are shipping 
ever greater quantities of raw materials 
to us. 

The new trade treaty is chiefly im- 
portant as a sign of this growing ten- 
dency to work together. It provides for 
a long list of tariff reductions. 

One significant provision removes re- 
strictions on imports of Mexican oil into 
the United States. These had been in ef- 
fect since the American oil lands were 
taken over. The removal of these restric- 
tions marks the final step in clearing up 
the whole oil controversy. 


© Bridge of Wings 
Over the Hemispheres 


Before the war Latin American trans- 
portation was primitive. In the interior 
of the continent most freight was carried 
by mule back, foot trail and river boat 
Our wartime need for the rubber, alumi- 
num, tungsten and other vital raw ma- 
terials of Latin America is too urgent 
for us to depend on such slow freight. 

Our Government has turned to the 
cargo planes as a means of transporta- 
tion. Within the past few months a 
bridge of wings has been built between 
the Americas. 

One of the most .mportant of these 
new lines will not be ready until the end 
of this year. It is a direct route from 
Miami to Manaos in Brazil. This will be 
flown in one-third of the time it now 
takes to reach Manaos by way of the 
Caribbean Sea and around the bulge of 
Brazil. The time will be saved bv cut- 
ting directly across the jungle. 

This will be a very dangerous route. 

The jungle is tangled and trackless. 
full of jaguars, crocodiles and snakes, 
There are no emergency landing fields: 
The pilot who is forced down will have 
to rb his not very good chances. 

But the pilots shrug their shoulders. 
Uncle Sam needs Brazilian minerals and 
needs them in a hurrv 


\verican Airways 


erce in Buenos Aires began to Skyways of Western Hemisphere are now freight routes. Express loaded 
into cargo plane is flown to South America; minerals are brought back. 


for closer cooperation. 





























Roosevel Confers 
Again with Churchill 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Winstpn Churchill held 
* @ ten-day conference near Casablanca, 
North Africa. The conference, begin- 

anuary 14, was between the com- 
Chiefs of Staffs and their aides 
of Great Britain and the United States. 

The Chiefs of Staffs are: for United 
States, General George C. Marshall, 
Admiral E. King, Lieut. General 
H. H. Arnold; for Great Britain: Ad- 
miral of the Fleet Sir Dudley Pound, 
General Sir Alan Brooke, Air Chit 
Marshal Sir Charles Portal. 

* Nothing like this prolonged discus 
sion between two Allies has ever taken 
place before. The entire field of the 
war was surveyed and al] resources 
were marshalled for more intense prose- 
cution of the war. During the confer- 
~ ence, complete —— was reached 
upon war plans for 1943 

Premier Stalin was unable to be 

t because he is personally direct 

g@ the Russian Armies. Along with 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, Stalin 
was kept fully informed of the progress 
and decisions of the conference. 

The conference also made it possible 
to arrange a meeting between Generals 
Giraud * de Geulle. 

No announcement has yet been 
made of the appointment of an Allied 
War Council representing the four 

rincipal United Nations; United 
States. “ritein. U.S.S.R., China. 
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Tunisian battlefront: Shaded area on 
map is held by Axis. Rommel is flee- 
ing along road leading to Medenine. 
bombed Tunis, Bizerte, Gabes. 
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Red Drives Gain Speed 


It was not their most important vic- 
tory, but it was one that thrilled every 
Russian. The epic 17-month siege of 
Leningrad was over. Once more it was 
possible for men and supplies to pour 
into Leningrad by land. 

In the summer of 1941, the Germans 
had drawn a ring of steel around the 
“window on the Baltic.” A trickle of 
aid reached its defenders and civilian 
inhabitants by air, and across the sum. 
mer waters and winter ice of Lake 
Ladoga. For the most part they had to 
depend on themselves a weapons and 
supplies. 

They kept hitting out at their be- 
siegers. Other Russian armies tried to 
break through the Nazi ring from the 
outside. Finally both forces broke 
through and met at Schlusselburg. 

At the same time, the Russian drives 
were gathering momentum all along the 
2,000-mile line south to the Caucasus. 
No longer could this be compared to 
the limited Russian advances of last 
winter. The Reds were really rolling. 

Their most important gains were in 
the south. The trapped German divi- 
sions at Stalingrad, e behind the ad- 
vancing lines, were being slowly de- 
stroyed. The Red armies had pene- 
trated the Ukraine, and were approach- 
ing the great industria] city of Kharkov 
Still farther south they were closing in 
on Rostov, whose capture would en- 
danger all the Nazi forces in the Cau- 
casus and on the lower Don. German 
communiques admitted the Russian 
advances, became increasingly gloomy 


British Take Tripoll 


When World War. 2 began, Italy 
ruled 1,239,112 square miles in Africa, 
an area more than ten times as large as 
Italy itself. As British troops rolled into 
the ruins of Tripoli, the last of that 
empire passed out of Mussolini’s hands. 

he main British objective was Mar 
shal Rommel’s Afrika Korps, which was 
racing northwest to join the Axis forces 
bottled up in Tunisia. Rommel’s troops 
were not cut off. If Rommel’s troops 
were not cut off, Hitler’s position in 
North Africa would be strengthened. 
He would have at least as many men— 
all of.them veterans—as the Allies, and 
his supply lines would be shorter giving 
the Axis the advantage. 


Berlin, London Bombed 


For months the British have been 
trying to goad the Germans into resum- 
ing their air raids on England. They 
were confident that their defenses were 
strong. And this would be a way of re- 


lieving Nazi pressure on the Russians. ~ 


Finally they succeeded. On two suc- 
cessive nights the British sent hundreds 
of heavy bombers loaded with incen- 
diary bombs and “block busters” over 
Berlin. These were the first attacks in 
14 months on Hitler's capital. 

The next night German bombers ap- 
peared over London for the first time 
since June, 1941. Londoners were 
amazed at the strength of the anti-air- 
craft barrage which went into action. 
Few Nazi planes got through. But one 
bomb fell on a London school, killed 
more than 40 children. The air truce 
seemed to be ended. The “battle of the 
capitals” was on again. 


Chile Breaks With Axis 


The next-to-the-last neutral in the 
Western Hempishere has at last broken 
with the Axis powers. The Senate of 
Chile voted three to one to recommend 
this step. The next day President Juan 
Antonio Rios signed a decree putting 
the recommendation into effect. 

This action had been long expected. 
There was never any doubt as to where 
the people of Chile and their govern- 
ment stond. But for various reasons, 
for a long time they hesitated to join 
their sister nations of the Americas. 

One important reason was the stra- 
tegic weakness of Chile. Its coastline 
is 2,900 miles long, but Chile is only 
about 100 miles wide. This means that 
the vital copper mines and nitrate fields 
of Chile can be attacked easily from 
the sea. And the country has not the 
armed forces sufficient to protect itself. 
Also, there are 85,000 Germans among 
Chile’s 5 million people. Most of them 
live in a solid group in southern Chile, 
and many of them may be Nazis. 

The fact that Chile broke with the 
Axis seemed to indicate that President 
Rios was convinced that the Allies 
were now on top anc that, with their 
help, he would able to protect his 
country 

Argentina is the only Latin Ameri- 
can nation maintaining relations with 
the Axis. 
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Price Rise Predicted 


A slow, orderly rise in prices is inevi- 
table, Prentiss M. Brown declared as 
he took over his new job of head of the 
Office of Price Administration. It will 
be impossible to keep prices at flat 
levels because of higher wages and in- 
creased costs of production, he said. 
But the advances can be held to a rate 
of about one half of one per cent a 
month. 

Mr. Brown stated that he knew he 
was taking on a tough job. He also said 
that one reason he had been given this 
job was “to effect better relations with 
Congress.” His predecessor, Leon Hen- 
derson, had been at odds with Congress. 


Super-Gas Developed 


The Houdry Process Corporation has 
developed a new super-gasoline. The 
new Fel will give United Nations 
planes an edge over anything the Axis 
can put in the air. This became known 
when the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey opened a new $6-million 
cracking plant in which the new gas 
will be produced. 

The new fuel is 100-octane instead of 
87-octane, as aviation gas has been in 
the past. (The octane number of a fuel 
indicates its anti-knock rating.) A 
bomber fueled with this gas can carry 
5,000 pounds more of bombs. Planes 
using it will be able to rise more quickly, 
and will be able to use smaller fields. 
It will also increase the speed of planes. 
Houdry research men discovered 100- 
octane gasoline while they were look- 
ing for a better way to make synthetic 
rubber. 


Senators Quiz Flynn 


When the President appoints an am- 
bassador, he is usually confirmed by the 
Senate without question. Edward J. 
Flynn, former chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, nominated 
as Minister to Australia, was investi- 
gated. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
held hearings on Flynn’s fitness to rep- 
resent the United States. The most seri- 
ous charge was that Flynn’s coun 
estate had been paved unlawfully wi 
New York City-owned paving blocks. 
Critics said that the grand jury investi- 
gation which cleared Flynn had been 
conducted by one of Flynn’s “stooges.” 














Discrimination Storm 


Paul V. McNutt, Chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission, postponed 
public hearings by the Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Committee on charges 
that Southern railroads were discrimi- 
nating against hiring Negroes. Church, 
labor, liberal and Negro groups pro- 
tested hotly. Mr. McNutt said he be- 
lieved the affair could be settled more 
9 by direct negotiation. Critics 
charged that McNutt’s action was in- 
tended to appease Southern Democratic 
Be ag 

e FEPC was set up to guard 
-— racial discrimination in the war 
effort. It can enforce its rulings only 
when companies have contracts which 
definitely forbid discrimination. The 
committee is made up of seven volun- 
teers representing various groups. 

Three members of the original FEPC 
have already resigned (Chairman Mal- 
colm MacLean, Mark Ethridge, and 
Colonel David Sarnoff). 

There has been talk of reorganizing 
the committee along different lines. One 
suggestion is that a full-time paid com- 
mittee be appointed, and that its mem- 
bers be selected as representatives of 
the general public instead of special 


groups. 


OI ae: 












Twenty thousand striking hard-coal 
miners in eastern Pennsylvania have re- 
turned to the shafts. But it took an 
order from President Roosevelt to get 
them back. The strike lasted three 
weeks and cost the country a million 
tons of much-needed coal. The War 
Labor Board was unable to end the 
walkout. Representatives of the miners 
agreed to call off the strike when John 
L. Lewis, President of the United Mine 
Workers, ordered them to do so. But 
most of the miners refused to return 
until the President stepped in. 

The strike was primarily against 
Lewis. Miners objected to a $.50-a- 
month increase in dues. They also de- 
manded a $2-a-day wage rise. The wage 
issue will probably arise again in May, 
when present union contracts expire. 


Group Medicine Wins 


The Supreme Court has ruled that 
the American Medical Association was 
guilty of a conspiracy to restrain trade 
when it obstructed the business of 
Group Health Association, Inc. 

GHA was formed in 1937 by about 
2,500 Government workers. They em- 
ployed full-time doctors to give them 
medical services in return for fixed 
monthly fees. When the AMA threat- 
ened to expel doctors who worked with 
the group, the Government sued. 

The AMA has always been opposed to 
group medicine plans. The effect of this 
court decision will be to prevent it 
from interfering with such A 





Bill Richards, of Fitchburg, Mass., holds some Jap soldier's pay on 
Guadalcanal. Ghest was captured. Bill says he may use it—in Tokyo. — 





























Americans. 
& T F President Roosevelt advocates a pay-as-you-go tax 


-8 T F Ruml’s plan would apply 1943 tax collections to 
income and forgive 1942 taxes. 
F Under Ruml’s plan the Treasury would lose a year's 
of —~ one’s lite. 
F Congress is now considering pay-as-you-go plans. 
F Taxpayers must pay at least one quarter of their 
taxes on or before March 15. 
F Under one proposed plan as much as 24 percent ot 
income might be deducted at the source. 
- &T F One objection to the Rum! plan would be the loss 
of taxes from taxpayers whose 1942 income exceeds that of 
- 1948. 
9. 1 F Personal exemptions and credit tor de 
main the same under this year’s income tax law as 
10.T F Surtaxes have been increased. 
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2 PAN-AMERICANA 


Underline the best completing word or phrase in each 
ot the following sentences. 

1. Pro-United Nations sentiment in Argentina (a) has no 
following; (b) now lacks a strong leader; (c) will probably 

iaset. the government in the coming elections 

acy Against Axis agents the Argentine government has (a) 
taken strong measures: (b) made rather feeble gestures; (c) 
taken no action 
_ $.-Concerning Argentina's neutrality the British government 
has stated that it (a) approves it; (b) deplores it; (c) feels 
ooo stand is of no concern to Britain. 

That Argentina will sever relations with the Axis seems 

» (a) inevitable; (b) probable; (c) remote. 
5. A long-standing dispute over expropriation of American- 
~ owned oil wells has recently been settled with (a) Brazil; (b) 
_ Colombia; (c) Mexico. 





3 FINLAND—RUSSIA’S BUFFER STATE 


| Arrange the tollowing events in correct time order by 
-gumbering the parentheses before each one. 


( ) Soviet government is set up in Finland. 

( ) Finns are conquered and Christianized by Swedes. 

() Czar Alexander I makes alliance with Napoleon. 

( ) Treaty of Dorpat is signed with Russia. 

t. ; Mongols migrate from Asia to banks of Volga. 
ges of adult education virtually wipes out illiteracy 





) Alexander issues Imperial Manifesto guaranteeing Finns 
thetr ectent — and privileges. 
‘ ) Mannerheim drives Communists out of Finland. 

) Nicholas II and other Czars invalidate promises to 









( ) German prince elected “king” of Finland. 
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A INSIDE WASHINGTON 


It the statement is a fact, circle the letter F; if it is merely 
+ go of opinion, circle the letter O 
F ©O The nation’s production should be controlled by 

the Foes and Navy. 

2. F O The Army and Navy are not directly responsible to 
the people. 

8. F O Political pressure sometimes hinders the efficiency 
of civilian bureau chiefs. 

4. F O The nation’s rubber reserves are likely to drop 
below the danger point by next tall. 

5. F O Civilian industria) leaders are better able to cope 
with war production problems than professional soldiers. 


5 FINLAND—FLY IN THE NAZI WEB 


Underline the best completing word or phrase in each 
ot the tollowing sentences. 

1. Between Finland and Sweden lies the (a) Gult ot Finland; 
(b) Gult of Bothnia; (c) White Sea. 

2. Finland’s northernmost important city is (a) Petsamo; (b) 
Murmansk; (c) Kirkenes. 

3. Most important Russian city near Finland’s border: is (a) 
Moscow; (b) Smolensk; (c) Leningrad. 

4. In the present war Finland is (a) neutral; (b) fighting 
against Russia; (c) fighting — Germany. 

5. The charge that Finland is a tied state is (a) true; 
(b) false; (c) er ifficult to determine. 


6 WHO‘S WHO? 


Match the names on the left with the identitying phrases 
on the right by placing correct numbers in parentheses. 
1. Carl Gustav ( Governor-General of Algeria 
Mannerheim President of Finland 


~~ 


) 

2. Prentiss Brown é - 
8. Beardsley Rum! ( ) United States diplomat 
4. Brehon Somervell ( ) Late ao statesman 
5. Ramon S. Castillo ( ) Commands Finland’s army 
6. Marcel Peyrouton ( ) Vice-chairman, WPB 
. ray ( ) President of a 
9. Agustin P. Justo ( ) U. S. Army Service of Supply 
10. Ferdinand () Pay-as-you-go tax plan 

Eberstadt ( ) New head of the OPA 
7 AVIATION 


Fil] the blanks in the following paragraph: 


When the cylinders in an aircraft engine are placed in a straight 
line, one behind the other, the arrangement is called the 
——_—_———— type. When there are more than 8 cylinders, ar- 
ranged in two rows, the arrangement is called the 
type. When the two rows are opposite each other with the 
crankshaft in between, this is Be d the 
type. Cylinders in spokes, crankshaft as hub, form a —___—_—. 
engine. When the cylinders are ~~ below the propeller and 
crankshaft, the engine is called ——_—_—_——- type. 
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(Tops, don’t miss) 


COMMANDOS STRIKE AT 
DAWN. (Columbia. Di- 
rected by John Farrow. 
Produced by L. Cowan.) 


aa 


THE EDITORS of World Week present 
their Blue Ribbon Award for the best 
motion picture of the month to Colum- 
bia Pictures for their production, Com- 
mandos Strike at Dawn. Adapted from 
a story by C. S. Forester, Commandos 
Strike at Dawn is a starkly realistic por- 
trayal of the life 
and death of a 
Norwegian town. 
No quarter is 
asked or given by 
Director John 
Farrow in this 
demonstration of: 
what can happen 
to ordinary 
peace-loving 
people caught in 
the path of inva- 


: Commandos Strike at 
si0n. Dawn receives Schol- 


The Norwegian astic Blue Ribbon 
village shown in 

the picture is nameless, but representa- 
tive of too many towns all over Europe. 
Into its quiet, sunny streets on an April 
morning in 1940 come the marching 
feet of Nazi soldiers. The villagers soon 
discover the meaning of the New Order. 
They see their property confiscated, 
their young men sent off to enforced 
labor in Germany, their children taught 





Pd Ee: 


“1+ (Worthwhile) 








Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Paul Muni and Robert Coote as Commandos. 






+ (So-so) 


Nazi doctrines in the schools. Those who 
protest are shot. 

But the villagers have lived too long 
as free men to endure these outrages 

assively. Behind drawn blinds at night 
they meet secretly with their leader, Eric 
Toresen (Paul Muni). To them Toresen 
says: 

“Now we discover there is only one 
regulation—kill or be killed. I am ready 
to observe that regulation. I have come 
to ask you how we can change over 
in this jungle from the murdered Nor- 
wegian people to the murdering Norwe- 
gian people.” 

Eric makes good his own words by 
killing the Nazi colonel in charge of oc- 
cupation of the village. While hiding out 
in the woods, Eric discovers a secret air- 
field from which the Nazis plan to blast 
Britain’s supply lines. He steals back to 
the village, and with several other Nor- 
wegian patriots, makes his escape to 
England in a fishing boat. There he 
warns the Admiralty of the Nazi plans. 

Eric returns to Norway to lead a 
Commando raid on the airfield. The pic- 
ture could have no more exciting or 

ectacular a climax. The precision of 
the Commando attack, the ruthless 
hand-to-hand combat, is a perfect piece 
of cinematic reconstruction. This is not 
surprising when you learn that the ac- 
tors were real Canadian Commandos- 
in-training. Major General A. E. Potts, 
who organized the first actual Com- 
mando raid on Norway, was technical 
adviser. (Concluded on page 19) 




















































Derans of the contest are featured in 
this issue of World Week. And when it 
comes to making or buying an outfit, you'll 
win good wearing quality as well as good 
style, if you look for Crown Tested. 
Rayon Fabrics. For every fabric identified 
as CROWN Tested 
has passed numer- 
ous tests which 
predict that it will 
wear well and 
clean well... give 
good service! 





















“CROWN” TESTED 
RAYON FABRICS 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
Producers of CROWN Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


FREE CONTEST BOOKLET 
Ask Your Teacher to Send for It 
“A Legend in Loveliness” gives helpful infor- 
mation for your contest entry. 


Betty Lou LARSON, Educational Division, 
American Viscose Corporation, 
350 Fifth Ave., New York City 








Feacher's Name 
School. 
Number of Booklets Needed 


Address. 











City. State 
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Developing Our Greatest Natural Resources | 


You'll read in your text books 
about the great natural resources 
of the United States, but the great- 
est of all will not be listed there. 
Those resources are the brains and 
ability of American men and wom- 
en, of American boys and girls. 

The responsibility of developing 
those resources is yours. It is upto 
you to find the work you can do 
best, work that you will enjoy 
and in which you can make your 
greatest contribution to the wel- 
fare of the rest of humanity. 

If you do your part of the job, 
and do it well, you will find many 
people ready to help—parents, 
teachers, employers, even total 
strangers. You will find, too, that 


individuals, industrial organiza- 
tions, colleges aid universities, 
and many other groups, have set 
up plans to help you along the way. 

If your interests are in the fields 
of engineering or science, and you 
believe you are capable of out- 
standing work in either field, you 
may be qualified for one of the 
many Westinghouse scholarships, 
more than one hundred of which 
are offered every year. Your teacher 
will be glad to obtain full infor- 
mation about any of these, or you 
may write directly to Technical 
Employment and Training De- 
partment, Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, 306 
Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Westinghouse Scholarships 
GENERAL 


50 George Westinghouse 5-year ogee 
(10 each year), at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. Open to high school graduates. 

As many as 40 Westinghouse Science Scholar- 
ships, awarded through the annual Science 
Talent Search in cooperation with Science 
Clubs of America. Open to high school seniors. 
6 two-year Westinghouse Rural Electrification 
Scholarships, awarded through the 4-H Clubs 
of America. Open to 4-H Club members. 

1 undergraduate Westinghouse Industrial 
Scholarship. 


OPEN TO EMPLOYEES AND 
SONS OF EMPLOYEES 
16 undergraduate War Memorial Scholarships. 
5 Boqene Garver Lamme Graduate Scholar- 
ship. 


Cooperative graduate courses with University 
of Pittsburgh, Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute 
and Stevens Institute. 


Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities . . . Offices Everywhere 
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ollowing the Films 
(Concluded) 


lionel Barrymore as Thaddeus 
Stevens (left); and Van Heflin 
as President Andrew Johnson 


TENNESSEE JOHNSON. (M-G- 
vi WM. Directed by William Diet- 
erle. Produced by J. Reuben.) 


THE STORY of Andrew Johnson has 
much to recommend it as..ideal scenario 
material. “Local-boy-makes-good” is the 
main theme, for Johnson rose from the 
status of an illiterate tailor’s apprentice 
to become President of the United 
States. Its conflict is exciting, for in the 
course of his political career Johnson 
made many powerful and bitter ene- 
mies. Not the least of these was Thad- 
deus Stevens. 

The film follows the broad outlines of 
Johnson’s career. He was self-educated, 
thrifty and hard-working. He was also 
headstrong and ruthless, full of the cour- 
age of his convictions. When the War 
Between the States broke out, Johnson 
was considered a traitor by the other 
Southern senators because he stood by 
the Union. Johnson cared very little 
what other people ye og He was de- 
termined to do only what he believed 
tight. 

When i became President af- 
ter Lincoln’s assassination, he inherited 
a terrific problem. The fact that he stood 
for “restoration” and not “reconstruc- 
tion” of the South made Thaddeus Stev- 
ens his opponent. The feud between the 
two was long and bitter. It reached its 
dramatic climax when Johnson was im- 
peached by Congress and acquitted by 
one vote. 

The picture has stirred up some po- 

itical resentment because certain groups 
didn’t think Stevens should be made the 
Villain of the piece. In our opinion, both 
peso and Stevens got a fair deal from 
§ script, for it makes both out as sin- 
sere and courageous, though strong- 
led men. 
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PRE-INDUCTION TRAINING TEXTBOOKS 


Members and prospective members of the High School Victory Corps will soon 
be studying one or more special pre-induction courses officially prepared by the 
War Department and the U. S. Office of Education in such subjects as Aeronautics, 
Electricity, Radio, Shopwork, Machines, and Automotive Mechanics. The leading 
textbook publishers of America in cooperation with the Government have pub- 


lished textbooks for 


interesting, and well illustrated. 
advertise some of their books in 
purchase them with confidence 


these pre-induction courses. The 


that 


books are authoritative, 


In, the spaces below, a number of publishers 
these fields. 


Students and 
have 


teachers 
Government 


may 


they approval. 














FIGHTING BOOKS 








ACCURATE—RELIABLE 
ILLUSTRATED 


These hard-hitting, authoritative books 
have enjoyed wide use as texts in our 
armed forces and in those schools which 
don’t want any chocolate coating on their 
“V-Corps” pre-induction textbooks. Use 
the coupon below if you want the hard 
facts of war! 


. WHAT'S Be PLANET by Walter Pitkin 
Jr. Lates' and de 
scriptions ” 83 U. 8. S Jap planes. with 
a battle-tested system for quick, accurate spot 
ting. 224 pages. 

‘ AIRCRAFT RECOGNITION, by R. A. Saville 
Sneath. book to What's 
That Plane?, with special attention to British 
Nazi, and Italian planes. 256 pages. 

. NEW SOLDIER'S HANDBOOK. How to make 
yourself quickly at home in the Army and 
maybe avoid K.P. Contains the official U. 8 
Army Soldier’s Handbook. 313 pages. 
GUERRILLA WARFARE, by ‘Yank’ Levy 
How civilians and encircled soldiers can fight 
a well-equipped army, with chapters on sabotage, 
close-in fighting, and street combat. Tested 
recipes for home-made explosives. 128 pages 

. MODERN BATTLE, by Lt. Col. Paul W 
Thompson. A fast-moving, authoritative study 
of German war methods in the blits-campaigns 
in Poland, France and the Balkans. The lessons 
we must learn before we can smash the Wehr 
macht. 253 pages 

. AMERICANS vs. GERMANS. Amazing battie 

experiences and accounts of man-to-man fighting. 

written by American soldiers who helped lick 
the Kaiser's army. How sergeants and officers 
get the cooperation of their men. 189 pages. 

HOW THE JAP ARMY FIGHTS, by four U.8 
Army officers. The Jap’s weapons and tricks. 
Play-by-play descriptions of battles in China 
and Malaya. 192 pages. 

NEW WAYS OF WAR, by Tom Wintringham 
How brave men, using only home-made weapons 

can stop tanks. The home-guardsman’s bible 


er 25¢ EACH 


PENGUIN BOOKS, Inc. 
249 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y 


Send the books whose numbers | have circled. 
| enclose 25c per book ordered: 


1 2 2 4 5 * 7 e 





te 
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¥ 


NAME 
STREET 
city 


if your order is for 3 or fewer books, enclose 
Sc extra per book far postage and packing. 




















McGRAW-HILL 


Headquarters 
for 


PRE-INDUCTION 
PRE-FLIGHT 
WAR INDUSTRIES 
Textbooks 
* 


Send for new catalogue— 


McGraw-Hill Books for the 
Victory Program 


McGraw-HillBookCo., Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 











PREFERRED! 


For FASTER, EASIER 
BETTER Radio Training 


; use structors and ents of civilian ana 
military radio training . all over the country 
rate Ghirardi’s famous RADIO PHYSICS COURSE as 
the best text bw far it is 
The Nation’s Most Widely 
Used Training Book for 
Fundamentals of Radice 
Written especially for ,-« 
ginners' pages 
plain ‘er _— radio 
clearly. sim 

hly. Over ly A 

$5. Write for de- 

scriptive folder and 
} ama Course Outline 


lay. 

RADIO & TECHNICAL 
PUBLISHING CoO. 

45 Astor Place. W.Y.C. 




















The A. T. S. 


Announces 
the following new Pre-induction texts 
that have been especially written to 
meet U. S. Office of Education and War 
Department Outlines: 

Fundamentals of Electricity ....... 

i eee eee 

a Shop Training..... 
Work Book 


es eeesecscsoesscee 





Send for copies en 30 days en approval 
examination subject to our 
discount. 

AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 


(Vocational Publishers Since 18698) 
Drexel Ave., at 58th St., Chicage, ti. 




































































Last Call for Entries in 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


ANDS across the entire 
H length and breadth of 

the land have been busy 
since the opening of school last 
fall . . . preparing for the annual 
Scholastic Awards in Art, Music 
and Literature. 

This year, the war theme is 
uppermost in the minds of stu- 
dents and teachers alike, and the 
editors of Scholastic Magazines 
are anticipating an educational 
=— of the war effort on the 
ome front as portrayed by the 
high school artists of America. 


SOMETHING NEW! 


Not exactly new either . . . but 
an old friend back in Scholastic 
Awards. Stix, Baer & Fuller of 
St. Louis, Missouri, are again co- 
sponsoring the Scholastic Awards 
for Eastern Missouri, and their 
exhibition will be held regionally 
March 15th to 27th, 1943. 

If you have not already ob- 
tained a free Rules Booklet, you 
may have a copy by writing to 
Scholastic Awards, 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

The Art Division of the Awards 
offers a challenge to young art- 
ists, with work in the following 
media being accepted in the 1943 
Awards: Oils; Water Color, Tem- 
pera, etc.; Drawing Inks, Black 
and Colored; Pencil Drawings; 


Pen Drawings; Prints; Design for 
Fabrics; Costume Design; Adver- 
tising Art; Sculpture and Ceram- 
ics; Handicraft; Textile Decora- 
tion; Mechanical Drawing and 
Design; Photography. 

The Literary Division offers 
young writers an opportunity to 
win prizes for Poetry; Essays; 
Short Stories; Literary Articles; 
Book Reviews; Historical Articles; 
Radio Plays; Current Events; Au- 
tobiographical Sketches; Humor; 
and the — and Scroll Journal- 
ism Awards. 

In the Music Division, students 
may submit entries in the follow- 
ing classifications: Song for sold 
voice with original accompani- 
ment; Composition for solo in- 
strument with piano accompani- 
ment; Piano solo; Part-song for 
quartet or chorus of mixed voices 
with piano accompaniment; Part- 
song for quartet or chorus of 
mixed voices without piano ac- 
companiment; Composition for 
not more than six instruments. 

Twenty leading department 
stores throughout the nation are 
acting as Regional Co-sponsors of 
Scholastic Awards. See the Janu- 
ary 4th Scholastic for a list of 
these co-sponsored territories. 

Forty-two scholarships are 
available to art students this year 
in addition to $7,085 in cash 
prizes. 
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PLACES IN THE NEWS 






Bahrein Islands 


INCE Iraq declared war on the 

Axis, the situation in the Middle 
East has become clearer. Turkey is still 
neutral, and vast, unpredictable Arabia 
awaits the turning of battle tides. But 
both Syria and Iran are pro-Allied. And 
just off the coast of Arabia in the Per- 
sian Gulf, American troops are stationed 
on the Bahrein Islands. 

The Bahreins are in the gulf created 
by the Qatar peninsula. The largest 
island of the group, Bahrein, is only 27 
miles long by 10 miles wide. The sec- 
ond in size is Muharraq, 4 miles long 
by half a mile wide. 

Since 1932, American interests have 
been developing the oil deposits on 
Bahrein Island. They made it four- 
teenth on the list of: the world’s im- 
sw oil producing regions. Italian 

ombers tried to knock out Bahrein’s 
oil installations in 1940, but failed. 

Of even greater importance to Bah- 
rein financially is its pearl industry. 
Native Arabian divers descend to 
depths of a hundred feet or more in 
search of pearl oysters. They scorn 
modern diving suits and helmets and 


wear only a loin-cloth and a clamp to 
hold the nostrils shut. 

Bahrein is an independent Arab state 
and a British protectorate. It has been 
ruled for 160 years by Sheikhs and has 
been under British protection since 
1874, When the neighboring island of 
Muharraq became a commercial airline 
stop, a causeway was built from the 
harbor town of Manama to Muharraq. 
The British have a naval anchorage in 
the sheltered water between the two 
islands. 

The islands are low and sandy. There 
are numerous luxuriant oases. Fresh 
water is abundant. 

In the tenth century, an Arab chiet- 
tain stole a sacred relic from Mecca 
and brought it to his home, a walled 
city on Bahrein Island. He hoped.thus 
to divert the “tourist trade” of the day, 
which consisted largely of Mohamme- 
dan pilgrims, to the Islands. Despite 
the fact that he held the relic for many 
years, few came to see it, and he finally 
returned the stone to Mecca. 

In 1507 the Portuguese occupied the 
islands. They were driven out by Per- 
sian Arabs in 1602. These, in turn, re- 
treated before Arabs from the mainland 
of Arabia. That was in 1783. They have 
been in possession ever since. But Brit- 
ain has been called upon time and 
again to defeat the claims of other 
powers, including Turkey and Iran, on 
the territory. 

About a hundred years ago, the Bah- 
reins were the scene of repeated sea 
battles. The Arab pirates and slave- 
traders discouraged the pearl divers to 
such an extent that Britain had to step 
in to forestall a serious depression in the 
pearling industry. The chieftains were 
brought to terms on a temporary basis 
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Bahrein Islands are in circled area. 


in 1835. When they saw how much 
prosperity this brought to their domain, 
the chieftains agreed to a more per- 
manent peace in 1843. 

The climate of the islands is humid 
but wholesome. The population is about 
120,000, mostly Arabs, although there 
are some Persians, Negroes, and Hin- 
dus. Agriculture is not carried on to 
any great extent though dates form a 
considerable export. 

The present-day importance of the 
Bahreins rests neither in its pearls nor 
its agriculture. It occupies a strategic 
position in the Persian Gulf, which is it- 
self a strategic body of water. For it is 
a supply route to Russia, an important 
link with India for the British,-and the 
key to Middle East oil for any nation 
that controls it. 
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TURN YOUR TALENT TO WAR NEEDS 


enter tHe HIGGINS MEMORIAL AWARDS 


ASK YOUR TEACHER TODAY ABOUT competing in the Higgins sponsored 
drawing ink section of the Scholastic Awards. This year you may help your country - 
as well as y8urself. In the free hand drawing division you can turn your art talent 
in a direction useful to the war effort. The problems have been drawn with special 
care to allow the widest leeway in entries. Classroom probl 


are acceptable. 


A large folder explaining production illustrations accompanies each announcement 
pamphlet sent to all who enter. Teachers, if you have not already received one of 
these educational brochures, send for one today! Contest runs from Sept. 1942 until 
March 1943. There are many prizes consisting of scholarships, money and 
e but these are a minor consideration in view of what this contest can 

o for the student in pre-industry training consistent with our nation’s needs. 


kd 


HIGGINS INK CO., INC. 


271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN. X. Y., U. 8. A. 


in mechanical drawing 


































































WIN 
CASH 
~ PRIZES 


For your 


DRAWINGS 
IN PENCIL! 


Enter the 


VENUS SCHOLASTIC 
DRAWING AWARDS 


Here is your opportunity 
for national recognition 
and one of 16 cash 
awards. Ask your art 
teacher today — or write 
to Scholastic Magazine— 
for a copy of the com- 


plete Awards Rules 
booklet. 
More artists, architects, 


engineers and draftsmen 
use Venus Drawing Pen- 
cils than any other make. 
Try them yourself. 















How Long Will 
a B-18 Float? 





—.* Ss 
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WE WERE on a routine navigation 

flight in a B-18 airplane, en route 
from Puerto Rico to Curacao. 

“How long,” I mused aloud, “do you 
think a B-18 would float if it were 
forced down in the ocean?” It was an 
academic question, posed for the pur- 
pose of creating conversation. The dis- 
cussion waxed hot. Each of us had a 
different idea and defended it strongly. 
Then I laughingly exclaimed that it was 
silly for grown men to be arguing about 
a question which we couldn’t possibly 
settle right then anyway. 

The words were no more than out 
ot my mouth when both engines sud- 
denly quit cold. We were then some 
seventy miles south of Puerto Rico. 

Automatically I turned the fuel se- 
lector to a full tank and commenced 
working the wobble pump. Nothing 
happened, except that the propellers 
continued to windmill. We were losing 
altitude fast, and the bottom was drop- 
ping out of my stomach even faster. 

I realized with a sinking heart that 
we were going to learn first-hand how 
long a B-18 would float. 

Hope springs eternal, however, and 
I began a re-check. Fuel pressure nor- 
mal, everything, in fact, appeared to be 
in order. We just sat there in awed 
silence for a moment, then the pilot, re- 
signed to our fate, instructed the radio 
operator to send our position back to 
the base. 

My eyes wandered helplessly over 
the instrument panel. Suddenly they 
froze on one point—the main ignition 
switch. Instead of being at an upward 
slant from the panel, as it.should have 
been, it was standing straight out. I 
leaped across the cockpit and threw 
it on. The engines started with a roar 
that was the sweetest music I ever 
heard. 

We had lost more than fifteen hun- 
dred feet of altitude when the engines 
took hold. Fortunately, we had that 
much to lose and something to spare, 
otherwise my idly-posed question of a 
half-hour earlier would have been 
answered. 


From Lessons That Live, a collection of 
narratives by Army pilots, telling of their 
narrowest escapes; published by the U. S. 
Army Air Forces. , 
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DESIG \ 


A forwara looking magazine 
for teachers and 
STRESSES 


@ Art in Wartime Education 
@ Art on the Offensive Now 
@ Things Anyone Can Make 
@ Art Helps and Handcrafts 
@ The Art of Latin-America 


Here is a magazine which has come 
to grips with present-day realities. 
ik tone, articles by leading edu- 
cators and excellent illustrations, 
resent ways in which art relates to 
afferent = ‘ed of life today. Rich 
background material also makes it in- 
valuable to those who feel the re- 
sponsibility of our American culture 
now. People of imagination will be 
needed to design the new world of 
the future. 


STILL $3.00 A YEAR 
Edited By Felix Payant 


ATTRACTIVE SPECIAL OFFERS include 
CREATE SOMETHING and DESIGN 
TECHNICS. These books are helping 
thousands now and could help YOU. 


Published monthly except July & Aug. by 


DESIGN PUBLISHING CO. 


243 N. HIGH ST. COLUMBUS, OHIO 















creammagpecsoreneneneen: 


pow 107 


Don't risk making surface pimples worse by 
picking them. Instead, thinly cover each with 
Poslam, leaving some on overnight, if necessary. 
It hardly shows on the skin; girls can apply 
make-up right over Poslam. The powerful 
properties of this CONCENTRATED ointment 
work wonders in relieving that itch, redness 
and angry look; it’s brought swift, happy re- 
sults to thousands during 35 successful years. 
Only 50¢, all druggists. 

FREE: Generous sample, write postcard to 
Poslam, Dept. B. 7, 254 W. 54 St., N. Y. City 


REAT 
“*TEEN-AGE” 








The News These Days Makes The Most 
Exciting Story of Modern Times. 


WORLD WEEK 


The NEW Illustrated News Magazine 
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. they're yours 


in “this Indian “taxi.” 
Canoe is an Indian craft — made stead- 
ier and stronger. 
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Made like a birchbark. a, to guide. 


Light for the lon 
It’s easy to own. 


fn 


trips and carrics. 


expensive to keep 


through years of adventure and sport. 


FREE CATALOG 077 cating, ating ov ont 


boards. 
beats. D 


Also outboard boats. 
inghies. Write today. 


ailboats. Row- 
Address Old 


Town Canece Company, 952 Elm Street, Old 
Town, Maine. 










An Old Town 














Buy War Bonds Today 


focus and flash 
with KALART tomorrow! 


Write for literature 


THE KALART COMPANY, INC. 


114 Manhattan St 


Stamford, Conn 











EPISCOPAL 
EYE, EAR AND THROAT HOSPITAL 
1147 15th St., N. W. Washington, D C 
iad Threat Nersing, Certificate ewerded. "S1600 


per month during course—full maintenance. potimens 
Wellable at end of year. Apply, Supt. of Nurses. 








RADIO CODE TAUGHT WITHOUT INSTRUCTORS 
BY THE VOICE CODE METHOD 


A set of phonograph records comprising a com- 
plete radio course up to 16 words per minute. 


SIMPLE AND ECONOMICAL 
AMERICAN RADIO INSTITUTE 
44 EAST 23rd ST., NEW YORK CITY 
TEACHING RADIO SINCE 1935 














PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES—Arochitecture, Art Educatior 
CERTIFICATE GOURSES—Advertising Design. 

ration, ladustriel Design, Interior Design 
38 Studios 90 Instructors 
James ©. Boudreau, Director, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


tust 


56th Year 
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| SAW THE FALL OF THE PHILIPPINES, 
by Colonel Carlos P. Romulo 
(Doubleday Doran). 


This book tells the story of the last 
brave, tragic defense of the men on 
Bataan. It was written by a Filipino 
who was Personal Aide to 1 lint Mac- 
Arthur. Colonel Romulo was editor of 
a chain of Philippine newspapers be- 
fore the war. He won a Pulitzer award 
for his articles on the Far East. 

Colonel] Romulo was among the last 
soldiers to leave Manila before it was 
taken over by the Japanese. He was 
the last man out of Bataan, leaving 
there the night of its fall—April 8, 1942. 
He spent four months in the tunnels 
of Corregidor and the fox holes of Ba- 
taan. Every night he broadcast over 
a radio—which often had. to be rebuilt 
during the day after it had been torn 
down by Japanese bombs. His Voice 
ot Freedom broadcasts were so effec- 
tive in keeping up morale that the’ Jap- 
anese put a price on his head. But the 
only thing he feared was reprisal on his 
wife and four sons, who had remained 
in Manila To this day he has had no 
word from them or of them. 

Life in the tunnels of Corregidor was 
not pleasant. There was never enough 
to eat. Water was scarce. The damp- 
ness and smells were overwhelming. 

One day MacArthur barely escaped 
death during a big bombing raid. He 
scorned shelter and was standing on 
a hillside watching the planes. His or- 
derly took off his own metal helmet 
and put it over MacArthur’s head to 
shield him from shrapnel MacArthur 
pushed the helmet off, but the pars § 
insisted. As he pushed the helmet bac 
onto MacArthur’s head, a piece of 
shrapnel hit it, piercing the orderly’s 
hand. MacArthur awarded him the 
Purple Heart 

Colonel Romulo was finally ordered 
to leave Bataan after both MacArthur 
and President Quezon had gone. He got 
away in a little boat which the Japanese 
machine-gunned. The next day the 
Voice of Freedom broadcast: “Bataan 
has fallen, but the spirit that made it 
stand—a beacon to all the liberty- -loving 
peoples of the world—cannot fall!” 
—Edwin Seaver and Robin McKown 
in Book of the Month Club News 





£250 ina Pin 


Get your entry in the Scholastic Awards Contest 

soon! You have as good a chance as the next fel- 
low of winning one of the $25 First Prizes — and 
there are many other cash and art material prizes 
awaiting to be handed te ambitious students. But 
the time is getting short—so get your entry in NOW! 


Pictorial Award 


let prize-$25. 2nd prize-$15. 3rd prize-$10. Ten 4th 
prizes of $2.50. Duplicate prizes for Groups | end 2. 


Toatile Cward 


prizes of Prang Textile Color Kits. Duplicate prizes 
for Groups 1 and 2. 


PRANG “TUNED PALET” COL- 
ORS MAKE YOUR ENTRIES SING! 


leok for the Old Faithful trademark on your ert 
materials — highest quality gets the best results! 


Send for the helpful FREE folio 
“WINNING ART IDEAS” 








LEARN CARTOONING 
The 48 page book “Pen Tips On Cartoon- 
ing” gives you the modern slant that 
helps in preparing cartoons for your 
school publications Start cartooning 


o SEND 2 5c 


NOW WITH THE 
COUPON 
BELOW 
TO THE 


c. HOWARD 
HUNT PEN 
co. 
CAMDEN, N. J. 





Gentlemen 
1 enclose 25¢ in coin for 
Cartooning.” 


“Pen Tips on 
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where Johnny meets Kay in a chance 
wartime pick-up. It's intimate, real. 


the scene of a handful of men clinging 
to a life raft, while Nazi dive-bombers 


Be aR a Ba 


the scene in which Capt. Kinross (Noel 


Coward) bids farewell to his men. There 
won't be a dry eye left in the theatre. 


that scene on the meadow. A man and 


his love steal a few moments of happi- 


iy oe 


the scene in which a woman toasts her 


most dangerous rival - her man’s ship 


strafe them with machine-gun death. » ness ...a dogfight sears the skies. Emotions as deep as the heart itself. 
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with Noel Coward Bernard Miles » John Mills Celia Johnson » Kay Walsh Joyce Carey 

Written and produced by Noel Coward Directed by Noel Coward and David Lean 


A Two Cities Production released thru United Artists 


REMEMBER TO SEE THIS PICTURE YOU'LL NEVER FORGET, WHEN IT COMES TO YOUR FAVOR 





